W CONTEST, “MIDDLES,” VERY EASY usc. 


fe 7 = 31.00 


Bsa é 
big ‘ee Insurance. ~& EEKLY. 
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May bo obtained 


Insist on seeing 


“BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE. & Co. Ltd.,” 
on the Sapa and Back 
Labe 
* NONE waite 


GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


from all Wine and Spirit 


Merchants in 


8, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases. 


Write direct for name cf nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


ON EASY TERMS 


We pay carriage on suits to your door, 
whether you buy on Masy ‘Terms or secure 
our helpful discount of 2s. in the £ by 
paying cash down. 


1 S not offered by any other high- 
class West End Taiior. We are 


il | Perr . . 
| yery| able to offer you a low-price sit 


because of the huge business we - 
Say whether you want Dark or Light 


Patterns in all cases. 


i 

lo in London and the Country, and that 
cnables us to buy Suit Fabrics at a great 

i saving. And we give complete satisfaction 


“Burlington ” Suit 
made to measure. 


DO = tem 
“™ Terms 


Don’t delay. Write for Pattern Cards ¢ 


at once. 


;} because not only do we sell a low-priced 
i} Suit on Easy Terms, but we guarantee the 
wit will be the smartest-looking and most 
serviceable suit you could possess for the 
same outlay. We leave no stone unturned 
in our endeavour to please you in price, 
lit, patterns, and promptitude. We know 
we can guarantee all these things, for our 
experience gained in handling one of the 
largest tailoring trades existing has 
adequately proved we can please a 
customer be he resident in town or 
country. SPLENDID PATTERNS 
REE. Write for them at once—newest 
styles—and with them we enclose sclf- 
; measurement, form (works easily and re- 
‘ liably), full details, and Fashion Book of 
} Smart Styles. Don’t put the writing for 
patterns off;-in case you forget. Write 
how, and you will be right. 


| CATESBYS Lr. (yt. 1), 


re 
= Ee 


Would you like a fashionable 
Mackintosh on Easy Terms? 


Write for Patterns, Post Free. 


SLEEPS Le eA EAT SEE: 


BOOT FIT. 

Note that man in new boots treading nervously ? 
He walks like a cat on hot bricks. D'you know 
what’s wrong? The boots don’t fit, the leather 
lacks pliability, and every stride brin: gs pain 


Catesbys’ Bogts provide the opposite experie nce. 
They fit snug, give comfort, wear long. ‘Their 
cost, 128. 9d. a pair, carriage paid. Easy Terms 
ov 28. in the £ off for cash. Write for boot cata- 
logue No. 7 and self-measuromont form, 


64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


£250 for Ladies or Gentlemen 
keeping one or more Gardeners 


A RED-LETTER 


SWEET PEA YEAR. 


ECKFORD'S Enterprise on Behalf of Growers. 


£1,000 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Sections for Experts, Novices, and Children. 


£250 for Amateurs 
£125 for ‘Cottagers 


£250 for Professional Gardeners | £125 for Girls or Boys under 16. 


The great Sweet Pea Com tition alluded to above, 
growers who pin their faith to Eckford’s seed: 
befere the public. Eckford’s have considered 


is undoubted! 
she interests % all, and by 


ente:s to do so with the most reasonable hope of su 


bi 
Read the details which follow, and {t 


prizes which Eckford’s have such pleasure In offering. 


Beyond any doubt the Sweet Pea is now the most po 
from abroad, is destined to achieve universal favouritism. 
other flower has i ees a eon colour, ” poten 
demunds no extraordinary ski ‘ow to perfection. 
the utmost gratification.” What Kekford’s have done on behalf of the Sweet Pea scarcely needs recapitulation. 
intinite expert wisdom, and to their unceasing endeavours is due the phenomenal 
but that Eckford’s should signalise their close connection with this mos 
i Last year was a Sweet Pea year made memorable by 


year will certainly be recorded as 


Just an avera: 


ere is the best of all reasons for this— 


and which has Deen ovmanines, by renters on Senet of the hundreds of thousands ot 
com ensive and satisfac competi 
oe and 4 far and careful classification have made It possible for every one who 


tion ever devised and placed 


will then be seen that even the smallest grower has an equal opportunity to gain one of the 200 cash 


lar flower grown in ‘British gardens, and judging by the numerous orders which Eckford’s receive 
use a more delightful and fragrant flower does not exist. Nv 


of bloom, its prodigality of scent, and no other flowe: so beautifics the garden. Yet, withal, the Swect Pea 


amount of int 


regard in which this dainty flower is held. 
t, delectable of Earth’s blossoms by stimulating their patrons to increased excellence. : 
the enterprise of the “ Daily Mail,’? who, with characteristic generosity, gave away a £1,000 prize. This 


noe and care, and you can rely upon a Sweet Pea display-which will affor«! 


To ite culture they have ht to bear the mos: 


What is more due and fitting then 


AN ECKFORD SWEET PEA YEAR 


for th’'s famous firm have organised another competition, perhaps on broader and more general lines. Briefly, the principles are as fullows:— 


£1,000 in all, in cash prizes. 


Sections for professionals, assisted amateurs, sc 

This means that no advantage accrucs to any one person— n , fo 1 

metaphor, start at “‘scratch.’’ There are no irksome. conditions—the one great underlying principle bein 

Seeds, procured direct from that firm. This is essentially fair, and as practically every Sweet Pea grower 

Eckford’s are proud of their association with the Sweet Pea—they prize their reputation—for it has 

“the cult of the Sweet Pea.” ‘hey have developed y 

characteristic. No, the Eckford Sweet Pea from the root upwards is natural and normal. 
for purity of pedigree, for richness and rareness of hue, cannot be surpassed, 


lf-reliant amateurs, and also children. 
that all are on a common level, for each section is distinct and apart, and ull, to use a sporting 
that all entrics must have been grown from Eckford’ 
uys from Eckford’s, it is neither harsh nor forbiddin:. 
en Luilt up upon the most undivided application t 
it from every point of view, not merely confining their attention to an abnormal increase of one speci:'! 
Strong in stem and stalk, abounding in vitality, carrying flowers, whi: 


SPECIAL NOVELTY OFFER FOR 1912. 


CLARA CURTIS (Waved |.— A five waved primro:o 
of splendid substance ; very free flowering ; strong in 
growth und stem; tine for exlibition. In sealed 
pockets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, 18. 

W. T. HUTCHINGS (Waved).—A very fasc'nating 
flower of suft cream, overlaid with a delicate pink ; 
execcelingly warm when bunched; a strong grower, 
frequently producing four flowers on long stems ; of 
fine size, ond splendid forexbibition, In sealed packets, 
7 seeds, 3d. ; 15, 6d., 0, Ie. 

OTHELLO (Waved).—A beautiful self-colomel 
giant chocolate, of splendid substance and rebust babit. 
In sealed packets, 10 sceds, 3d. ; 20, 6d.; 40, 18. 

APPLE BLOSSOM (Waved).—This, as its 
name implies, is a beautiful flower of apple-blossom 
colour, of siant size, and, like most oF the waved 
varieties, is u very strong grower, giving long, stroug 
stems, frequently four-flowered. Iu sealed packets, 
10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d.; 40, 18, 

APRICOT (Waved).—A_ beautiful light apricot 
overluid with rich cream pink; delightful for table 
decoration ; one of the most superb; frequently giving 
fours onits splendid long stcms. In sealed packets, 
5 seeds, 6G,; 1. 18. 

MRS. HENRY BELL (Waved).—A beautiful rich 
apricot ground overlaid with a soft pink, which deepens 
towards the edges of both standards aud wings. 
Exceedingly dainty for table or other decoration ; 
finely waved, and frequently four flowered; on long, 
strong stems, a strong grower, In scaled packets, 
10 seeds, 3d. : 29, 6d. ; 40, 1s. 

TERRA-COTTA.-——A bright ccrise standard overliid 
with terra-cotts; wings soft rose; a very showy and 
free-flowering variety, snd exquisite for table; most 
effective under urtiicicl light. In sealed packets, 
5 see's, 6d. ; 10, 18. 


MISS GUEST (Waved).—A pure, bright, alinost 
self rose, robust, and of giant size; beautifully waved ; 
u bold flower; exquisite for cutting, and tine for exbibi- 
tion, In sealed packets, 5 seeds, 6Gd.; 10, 18. 

ASTA OHN (Waved).—A pretty waved lavender 
overlaid witb rose ; a very churming flower of good size 
and substance; a stro 
10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, Ie. 

CERISE (Waved).—A fine bold, beautifully waved, 
true cerise ; a very strong grower, giving generally four 
flowers on oe streng stems; a fine exhibition varicty, 
and exquisite for cutting. In sealed packets, 10 seeds, 
3d.; 20, 6d.; 40, 1s. 

ST. GEORGE (improved Waved).—This is a 
very charming flower; as accurately ns one can dezoribe, 
it is a deep, ex uisite coral of giant size and splendid 
substance; is a fine exhibition variety, and frequently 
produces four flowers on long strong stems. In seuled 
packets, 5 seeds, 6@d.; 10, te. 

OODWELL F, BROWNE (Waved).—This is a 
very beautiful intense bright crimson, taree and four 
flowered, almost a self; a true Giant Waved variety of 
intense King Edward VII. colour, it-is in great demand 
for exhibition and all other purposes. in sealed 
packets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d.; 40, 19. 

EVELYN HEMUS (Waved).—A warm cream 
shading to yellow with a picotee edge of terra-cotta 

ink; of t size and refinement ; standard and wings 
eautifully waved and nearly always four flowered. In 
sealed packets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6@.; 40, te. 

PICOTEE (Waved).—A giant waved flower, pure 
white with a beautiful picotee edge of carmine ; in most 
cases the flowers are borne in fours ona long, strong 
stem; and they are well placed andof splendid substance; 
a really beautiful flower and fine for exhibition. lu 
sealed packets, 5 seeds, 3d.; 10, 6d.; 20, 18. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


One full sized packet of each of the foregoing 14 charmiag and novel Sweet Peas, tig. Gd., post free, 
for cash with order. One half-sized packet of each of the foregoing 14 charming and novel Sweet Peas, 
6s., post free, for cash with order. A specially-written booklet on Sweet Pea Growing given with every 


order. Send to 


HENRY ECKFORD, 


EM to ensure satisfaction. 


Send a postcard to-day, or fill in coupon attached, for large illustrated and colouged Catalogue. 
It gives full particulars of all novelties in Sweet Peas for 1912, ulso complete particulars 
of the £1,009 offered in prizes for growe:s of Eckford’s Sweet Peas, and contains full 
list of all flower and vegetable seeds. 


SWEET PEA 
SPECIALIST 


"a, WEM. 


4 


grower. In sealed packets, . 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS FOR 1912. 


Exhibitor's (C) Collection. 
20 select varieties, fine for exbibition, 20-25 seeds « f 
cach, t0@., post free, cash with order. 


Villa (B) Collection, 
24 splendid variet:es, suitable for exhibition, 50 sce./- 
of each, 58. 6d, post free, cash with order. 


__ Half-Villa (B) Colic ction. 
24 splendid varieties, suitable for ( xhibition, 25 secs 
of each, 38., post free, cash with order. 


. Villa (C) Collection. 
12 splendid varieties, suitable for exhibition, 50 eecu- 
of each, 28. 9d., yost free, cash with order. 


Villa (D) Collection. 
6 splendid verietics, suitable for cuttirg, 50 seeds of 
each, 18. 6d@., post free, cash with order. 


Exhibitor's (D) Colicction. 
12 giant waved varieties, new und up-to-date, fine f° } 
exhibition, 10 seeds of cach for 28. Od., po:t frev, 
cash with order. 


| 
en et with ier | 
| 


; Exhibitor's (E) Collection. 
2%4 giant waved varieties, newand up-to-date, fine f : 
exhibition, 10 sceds of cach for 6s. 6d., post frre. 
cath with crder. 


Villa (E) Collection. | 
12 splendid varieties, suitable for exhibition, 25 sceds 
of each, 18. 6d, post free, cash with order. | 


Fill in Coupon and enclose in unsealed envelop: 
with 4d. stamp. 


EOKFORD S 1,000 COMPETITION 

NT COUPON. 

To Messrs. ECKFORD, WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 
Dear Sirs,—Kindly forward me, as per your offer | 

above, full details of your 1912 £1, weet Pea 

Competition, also your new 1912 Seed Catalogue. | 

and oblige 


Name.. 


ECKFORDS, Sweet Poa Specialists (Dept. 253). 
Wem, Shi ire. 


aid. eshte sali Os ett rat a 


ieee 


lll ces te a 


|) VOTO INTERESTC 
(>To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


Carry your “Pear- 
son’s in your hand, 


And see what we 
will give you. 


See page 8ol. 
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~MIDDLES 


ea 
SPLENDID 


[DONE EASILY. 


NEW CONTEST. 


DELIGHTFUL SPORT. 


ist PRIZE £50 2nd PRIZE £25 
50 Prizes of 10s. each. 


First of all, choose one word containing an odd number of lette: 
first word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle letter, and the 
“Middle” ), which shall have some bearing on 

For instance, take the word “NIGHTMARE,” the 
“G"' for the second, and we get “TERRIFIES GERTIE.” Or, again, 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 


centre letter of which is “T.” 


egain as the other letter and get “ Pa’s Punisher.” 


Here are a few other 


ia 


rs from any reading column of this number of “Pearson’s Weekly.” The 
second with any of the letters, in the word chosen. Then you construct a 
the chosen word. 

Use thie letter as the initial for the first word and, say, 
take the word “SLIPPER.” the centre letter of which is “ P.” We choose “P” 


Word Selected. Middle. Word Selected. Midle. 
OpOve OvreEN OFFENDS MoNEY Navy's Necrssiry 
RiFis Fricatens Enewy TerAup Auwars Treso 


eee OOOO ee eee Ee 


Below you will find two entry forms for 


Middles. 


You are at liberty to use one or both. 


If you decide to use one, send a postal order 


for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two Middles on each entry form, 


‘This week we guarantee that the prize money shall not be less than £100, which will 
Now that you see what we wish you to do, 


50 prizes of 108. each. 
prize in this new competition. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry ferm or they 
Wii bs cisqualified, 
Ss 2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature in ink ofthe com- 
petitor, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 
|. Each competitor must give his er her real name and address. Unless 
ae condition te complied with, the competiter forfeits hisorher righttos 
4. When you have filled ap the entry form, cut it ont, attach to tea postal 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, 
Frarson's Weekly, ‘Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
6. Mark your envelepe “ Middies No. 2,” in the top left-hand eorner. 
" a attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, February 29:h. 
here are twe entry forms, you may use one or both, You may write 
iyo Middies on wean Et you use the two entry forms @ postal order for 
8. must be sent, 
on Everyone whe enters must send 8 postal order for 6d. with the 
ntryform. The P.O, must be made payable to C. Arthur Peatson Ltd.. 
‘and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be writtca in the 
provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
higher value is sent to cover more than one entry 
ferm the number of this P.O. must be written on each 
entry form. 
9%. Ofthe amount received one half will be awarded to 
te Apr of the Mistle sonsidered 1 be the, best by 
hom originality of idea 
sin inte eonsideration. It there are racre senders than one of s 
tllsuch senders. by the adjudicators, this half will be divided amonge 
10. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
ee wens competitors whose efforts slow rit. 
|. The Editor will acce: to the loss or non- 
a-livery of any neces 20 capoualeay in regard to the loss 
ci? Ne correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
pipe and telegrams will be ignored. 
%. The published di } o 
this understanding ae is final, and competitors may enter on 


. NOT USED TO WORK. 

_ TWo famous workshys once got some work 
ina shipyard. The first day they received in- 
+ aa from the foreman to remove a long 
Accordingly they lifted it up—one at each end— 
but found that they were face to face. Then they 
boti reversed themselves, thus being back to 
i oe Finding this method also did not answer, 
ited threw the plank down in disgust, exclaim- 


oe 
How can two men carry one plank ?” 


Money, Watches, Lalies’ Ttn-lbags, Briar Pipes, 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 2. 


be divided as follows: Ist prize, £50; 2nd prize, £25; 
start to make Middles at ouce, 


seseescee CUE ACTOSS ZTE vccecerrersssssneseeneneenensenceeens tenses setae ses aes > 


and do your best to be the winner of a Lig 


“mM pores.” 


IF YOU USE ONE ENTRY FORM SEND A POSTAL ORDER FOR 64.; IF YOU USE BOTH, SEND 1/-. 


RPrerT T Trvrererrreerrere yt PTT etter rrr eer 


ive eects sea ceeneeeeeees Lev asecaeseecaa eaneaw ena cee non ens Cut across here ov... recor i oe ee > 


WORD SELECTED, 


Signed 
Address 


nnn eae 


THE BOSS. 
Tne early bird may catch the worm, 
All right, all right ; but wait: 
Have you noticed that the man who gets 
To work about midday— 
Who opens up his desk a long 
While after ten— 
Is the one that carries home the most 
Of that which dazzles men ? 
Sne: “Do you read much fiction ? , 
He: “No; Iscarcely ever take up a newspaper.” 


“or none.” 


tIe* naneneneeeerewsowuee eee” 


ANOTHER COLD DINNER. 

SHE gave him the cold shoulder. He had not 
expected this. He had hoped for something better 
from her, whom ho had loved so well, and upon 
whom he had lavished the most zealous attcn- 
tions. . 

Of course, he called upon her for some slight 
explanations and her only reply was that tho 
range was out of order, and she had_ been 
compelled to give him yesterday's shoulder of 
lamb instead of the hot roast beef ho had 
expected, 


and Penknives offered in this weel’s footlinzs. 


PEARSON'S _WE 


TOO BAD. 
A story is being told in Liverpool of a burglar 


recently. He finished up e 
in the music-room, and he was just on the point 


THAT VOICE AGAIN. . 

Krixc Georce could scatcely have done Sir 
Edward Grey a greater honour than to include 
him in the illustrious company of Knights of the 
Garter. It is very rare indeed for a Commoner 
to receive the Garter; besides which, there was 
no real vacancy among the Knights, for the late 
Duke of Fife’s Garter was an extra creation in 
connection with the Coronation. . 

Sir Edward, who has been in Parliament since 
1885, tells a story of an Irish election. One of 
the candidates in the course of a speech discussed 
the leader of the opposition party. 

He is an extinct volcano!” he cried. ; 

And “the voice,’ which haunts all political 
meetings, replied, ‘‘ Och, the poor cralur {"” 


“NOBBUT A PUPPY.” 

Up in Yorkshire they are telling a story of an old 
farmer who was summoned for not taking out a 
dog license for his fox-terrier. 

“°F’s nobbut a puppy,” the old man told the 
magistrate. 

“How old is he ?”” was the suspicious question. 

‘IT couldn’ tell to a bit. I never was good at 
romemberin’ dates. But ‘e's nobbut a puppy.” 

The magistrate, however, was not convinced, and 
the usual fine was inflicted. Afterwards the farmer 
was talking the trouble over with a friend. 

‘* Dang me if I can unnerstand it !” he exclaimed. 
“Last year an’ the year afore that I told ’em the 
same tale about the same dog, an’ it wor allus good 
enough afore! Who's been tamperin’ wi’ the law 
sin’ last year ?” 


darted behind a screen. -It was the servants coming 
downstairs, and as they were in and about the 
room for some time he was unable to leave with 
any chance of safety. . 

At eight o'clock the eldest daughter came in and 
sat down at the piano. She practised till nine. 
From nine till ten the eldest son had his violin 

From ten till eleven the second daughter 
had her singing lesson. From eleven till twelve 
the youngest daughter was instructed in the use 
and abuse of the piccolo. Then at 12.15 the entire 
family, who were hard at work rehearsing for an 
amateur concert, got together and started to 
practise a concerted piece. 

At 12.16 precisely the unhappy burglar burst into 
tears and tottered into the middle of the room. 

“T cannot—cannot bear any more!” he wailed. 
“* Send, oh, send for the police!” 

And the evening papers headed their report: 
“ Brave Children Capture Desperate Burglar!” 


‘ CONDOLENCES. 

We are all very sorry for poor “Jimmy” 
Welch, who, after twice postponing his new 
play, Billy, owing to ill-health, has had to give 
up the i of producing it altogether for the 
present. 

There is no doubt that overwork is the cause of 
the whole trouble, fer when one saw him a week or 
two ago in his dressing-room at the Coliseum he 
was up to his eyes in affairs. In addition to all the 
worry and rehearsals of Billy, he was playing twice 
a day at the Coliseum, and he had also been 
rehearsing for the special Dickens’ “ centenary ”’ 


° 


A. SEQUEL ? performance. 
Mr. WittraM Watson, the famous poet, has been Connected with this last he mentioned an odd 
talking very gloomily te the New York reporters | incident. Somebody sidled tather shyly up to him 


and asked in a confidential whisper : ‘‘ Excuse me, 
sir, but can you tell me just what this Dickens’ 
cemetery is?” 


about affairs in England. He says that only a few 
Englishmen take the proper interest in politics, 
that all we are really interested in is sport, and that 
taken all round, we're very far from perfect. Alas! 

One remembers hearing a story connected with 
one of Mr. Watson’s books. 

‘Have you,” a customer asked at one of the big 
lending libraries —‘“have you Mr. Watson's 


‘ Eloping Angels’ 2.” 
“No; I’m afraid all 


e 
NOT COMPLIMENTARY. 

A CERTAIN lawyer has a tongue that frequently 
travels faster than his brain when he makes a 
speech. 

In a recent case, in which he was defending a 
man charged with theft, he brought down the 
Court, jury, and spectators by saying excitedly: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard me 
demoff#trate the utter innocence of my client. 
You bave also heard the testimony of the prisoner’s 
own boy in corroboration of what I have stated, 
and now, gentlemen of the jury, let me remind you 
of that old Scriptural saying that ‘ fools and children 
speak the truth.’ What more convincing proof 
do you require?” 


The clerk looked worried. 
our copies are out,” he replied. Then, remember- 
ing that another book was very popular just then, 
he went on more cheerfully: ‘“ But we've got 
Madame Sarah Grand’s ‘ Heavenly Twins.’ ”* 

“Ah! said the customer, ‘A sequel, I 
presume ?”* 


KEY ! 

IF one is not mistaken, the death of the Duke of 
Vife leaves a vacancy in the Most Noble Order of the 
Thistle, and there will doubtless be a deal of 
wive-pulling behind the scenes before this vacancy is 
filled up. 

A certain Prime Minister was once being worried 
to give the coveted Order to a particularly idiotic 
peer. 

“But I couldn't give the Thistle to him,” pro- 
tested the Prime Minister. ‘‘ He'd eat it!” 


ANY AMOUNT. 

Lorp HaLpang, whose visit to Germany has 
caused 80 much gossip, was, of course, a lawyer 
before he took up politics. He tells a story of a 
counsel who was trying to impress upon the judge 
and jury that his client was a man of very tem- 
perate habits, 

‘*My client, my lord,” he went on, “is a very 
remarkable man, and a man who holds a very 
responsible position, a position of trust: he is the 
manager of a very large waterworks.” 

The judge looked hard at the rather florid client. 

“ Yes,” he interrupted, ‘‘ yes; he looks as if he 
could be trusted with any amount of water!” 


TO MUCH FREEDOM. 

Mr. Roostvett, who is honorary vice-president 
of the Boy Scouts of America, is taking a keen 
interest in General Baden-Powell’s visit to America 
in connection with the Boy Scout movement. 

Some time ago the ex-President was talking 
to some boys about freedom, and especially the 
liberty enjoyed by residents in the United 
States. 

“* But, of course, there is such a thing as carrying 
freedom too far,’’ he said. “For instance, in 
Pennsylvania a man is free to marry his mother- 
in-law, but no man ever does!” 


OMINOUS. 
An echo of the recent frosts : 
The chemist was smiling and chuckling to him- 
-self, rubbing his hands, and occasionally whistling 
a bright little tune. Altogether he appeared to be 
very hajpy. A friend came into the shop and 
-noticing the chemist’s obvious joy, asked him 
whether he had been left a fortune. 
““No, but you remember the trouble I had with 
burst pipes after the frost 2” 
“ Yes,” said the friend. 
“And you remember the plumber who ripped 
up the floors and tore down the wallsand generally 
ulled the house to pieces and then sent in a 
whacking big bill?” ; 
“Yes,” said the friend again. 
y. Well,” said the chemist with intense satis- 
faction, “he has just sent in a prescription to be 
made up. I'll make tt up for him!” 


TAKING NO RISKS. 

THE medical conference at the Mansion Houso 
on the “No Drink During Business Hours ” 
question recalls the story of the Scotch lady who 
was sending a labourer on an errand. 

“Will ye tak’ a dram noo, Sandy, or when ye, 

. come back ?” she fisked. 

“‘ Weel, mem,” was the reply, “ there’s been a 
lot o’ sudden deaths this while back, I'll better tak’ 
ft afore I gang.” ‘ 


Why is the sea salt? This 


who broke into‘a Sefton Park mansion one morning | 
his little bit of business | 


of leaving when he heard footeteps and hastily | Da” 


is the type of question which worries editors every weck. 


WEEK ENE 1) 5 
Fes. 29, Wy}, 


Zovoking aes 


The Editor mitt give - 6d. each reo 
best paragraph accepted for this columns. 
the famous P.W. penknives will é awarded yur «: 
paragraph used. If there is more than one x. 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarilet :, 
the reader whose contribution was received jir-'. 
The half.crown prize this week ia won by Mo .. jy 
Davies, 36 Edward Street, Wrexham. : 


CAUGHT. 
“Dip you ever hear the tale of the 3 cc: 5" 
Answer below. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
AN r, and an n, and w, u, a, 
You mix with four t’s in the right sort { .. 
Three s’s, two o's, and two h’s and c's, 
Fhe answer encompasses all lands and s:-«, 
Solution below. 


- ALL THE STARS. 

Can you place eight sters in the space sl: :» <9 
that no star shall be in . 
line with another, in 
any direction ? 

One star is already 
in position, and must 
not be moved. Stars 
must not, of course, be 
placed on any of the 
shaded squares. 

Solution below. 


FISHY. 
Heap = 9 inches. 
Tail = head +- half back. 
Back = head + tail. 
What is the length of the fish ? 
Solution below. 


DO YOU KNOW ME? 

I am the centre of gravity, hold a capi(al jx 1in 
in Vienna, and am foremost in every vil’. 
Always out of tune, yet ever in voice. Invi h. 
though clearly seen in the midst of a ris | 
have three associates in vice, and could na: i 
who are in love with me, for I have Ioiz ty a 
in heaven, and even now bs embalmed in the vase 

Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
THERE was once a young widow of Bew!. 3, 
Whose temper was very unreaulicu, 

And of those who had wooed her 

No man e’er subdooed her 
Until she encountered yours tresulicu. 


OLD JRON. 

“TI saw him,” said the complaining wii 
‘© steel a hammer from this hardware store 310! (" 
for the door, upon which I noticed he had »:' om 
his attention from the first.” 

“Yes,” said the magistrate encouragin:! 

“ Well, I tried to hold him, but he gavea ss.» 4 
and got a weigh, and then I quictly called at. 
man, who nailed him.” 

“You employed grate tack,” said the ma~' 
“ Tin months.” 


SOME TIME TO WAIT. 

Seven men dined at a restaurant. Ti- |: t 
every day, the second every alternate doy. i 
third every third day, and so on to the s °° * 
who-came once a week only. ; 

The host, in a liberal mood, declared that» ':" 
first day all came together he would treat i)! 
to a free dinner. 

How soon according to the above order of tt "9 
would they be in a position to claimethe dinm: 


Solutions. 
CAUGHT. 
* On, too (2) bad.”” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


t 


Tue answer to this is North, South, East, and" 
ALL THE STARS. 


TT 
iv tt 
a 
he 


Tuis pictara shox 1" 
the stars must te pi" 
FISHY. |. 
Tue length of th: ' 
72 inches. ante 
DO YOU KNOW “IE! 
I am tho letter v. 
SOME TIME ‘0 
WAIT. 
In 420 days. 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou Interviews Mr. Trench whose 
son, it will be remembered, was Convicted of Spying 
in the Fatherland, 


« FoRTRESS imprisonment,” which is the punish- 
ment now being undergone in Germany by the 
tliree Englishmen convicted of espionage—Messrs. 
Stewart, Trench, and Brandon—is a very different 
thing from ordinary imprisonment. 

Mr. Trench, senior, the father of the young 
officer now serving his sentence in the Fortress of 
Glatz. in Silesia, made this quite plain to Mr. P. 
Doubleyou. 

“ My son has nothing whatever to complain of as 

) rozards his treatment,” he remarked emphatically. 
“He can have whatever he chooses to cat and 
drink—on payment, of course—and he writes to me 
regularly, and I to him. His letters are read before 
they are forwarded, and mine are opened and read 
likewise before being handed to him, but this, of 
course, is only what we might expect. 

“Occasionally some few lines of a letter of his 
may be inked out, and when this is the case it is 
dose so effectually that, as a general rule, it is quite 
impossible to decipher the writing underneath. 

“Once, however, I managed to make out the 
purport of one of these suppressed passages, and 
found that it dealt with nothing more important 
than the number of paces he was able to take when 
walking from end to end of the yard wherein ho 
took his exercise. 

“My son does not mix at all with the ordinary 
prisoners. In fact, practically his only associates 


just now are German officers, who are from time to 
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time sentenced to comparatively short terms of! from a military stronghold into a sort of comLina- 

fortress detention in Glatz for minor breaches of ' tion gaol and barracks. 

military discipline. | _ Whether Captain Trench will succeed in emulating 
“‘ Mostly they are there for fighting duels. They | the example of the French prisoner, Captain Lux, 

have been first ordered to fight by a Court of} who recently made good his escape, remains to be 

Honour composed of their seniors in the service, | seen. Probably not, for extra precautions have 

then they are sentenced to imprisonment for doing , been insisted upon since the escape of the Freaci- 


as they were ordered. It sounds peculiar to our 
ears, but it is the German way.” 

““These German officers have one privilege 
allowed to them which is not extended to my son. 
They are ape out on parole to visit the town | 
occasionally, returning to the fortress at six o'clock 
each evening. They do not often avail themselves 
of the privilege, however, and ove of them, on my 
son asking the reason, remarked that the place was 
so beastly dull that, on the whole, he preferred 
prison to it.” 

Though Captain Trench is being treated by the 
prison authorities as an officer and a gentleman, 


She writes her notes with stylo neat, | 
She'd carried “ Pearson's” in the street! | 
(See page 861.) 


and is allowed a fair amount of latitude, his im- 
prisonment is, nevertheless, proving an expensive 
matter for himself and his family. 

Not only has he had to pay the whole costs of 
his prosecution, in addition, of course, to bearing all 
expenses connected with his defence, but he has to 
maintain himself while in prison; and food and 
general necessaries are by no means cheap in this 
remote part of Germany. 

His fortress prison at Glatz was built in the old 
days of hand-to-hand fighting ; it was then a place 
of immense strength, being practically impregnable, 
infact. But its massive walls and towering donjon 
keep, the latter as big as a gasometer, would be 
battered to pieces in no time by modern heavy 
artillery. 

The German War Office authorities realise this 
quite well, and so they have transformed the place 


man. 

Said Mr. Trench, senior; ‘‘ The German Empcivor 
would release my son to-morrow if only German 
public opinion would allow him to do so. He has 
said as much.” 


IT WOULDN'T WORK, 

Tuey were speaking of Leap Year. 

“If a girl proposed to you,” she said, “you 
wouldn’t dare refuse her.” 

“Tf a girl had the nerve and determination to 
make a proposal,” he replied, ‘I wouldn’t dare 
marry her.” 

In view of the circumstances, she decided to 
wait for him to speak first. 


THE FLOWERY ISLANDS. 

Ir there is anything the Scilly Islands are famous 
for except their name it is their flower harvest. 
The Scilly flower harvest is, in fact, famous all 
over England. 

During the season, which extends from 
February 1st to the last day in May, special trains 
laden with flowers leave Penzance for London and 
other markets. Eighty to a hundred tons of 
narcissi have left Scilly in a week ! 

The Scilly Islands are practically freo from 
frost and snow, and nothing delights the inhabitants 
more than to hear of fierce snowstorms and 
blizzards sweeping over Great Britain. It means 
that they get a better price for their flowers. 

Every single square yard of land in the Islands 
that can grow flowers does so. Many of the 
flowers now grown are thought to have been brought 
over by the Benedictine Monks, who had a priory 
in ono of the islands. 


: THE AUTOMATIC AGE IS COMING. 


Almost every day we hear of a new invention being put on the market; the latest is an idea adopted by the G.P.O. for franking letters and doing 
away with stamps. Our cartoonist suggests a few inventions that may come in the course of time. 


[THIN ON TOR, SIR!” 
_ THIN ON TOP, SIR ue 
THIN ON = ° 
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4 | AN AUTOMATIC BARBER WOULD 
t CERTAINLY BE A GOOD IDEA 
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AT A BOON ON COLD MORNINGS 
DRESSING MACHINE WOULD BE 


Perhaps you can answer it. Try in twenty words, not more. Be funny! 
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TAKEN IN 
VIDENCE 
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WHILST THE AUTOMATIC THIEF 
CATCHER 1S BOUND TO COME 
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AND AN AUTOMATIC PLAYER 
WOULD SAVE GOLFERS A LOT OF 
EXERTION WHEN BADLY BUNKEREDI! 
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The Story of an 

Artful Builder, His 

Find, and a Pair 
of Lovers. 


By RUPERT CHESTERTON. 


Mr. Ocravies BanceEr, builder and land-speculator’ 
stood on the hearth-rug, his legs wide apart, and glared 
with what he fondly belicved to be an air of magisterial 
severity at his pretty daughter Mollie and her sweet- 
heart, young Fred Parmitcr, managing clerk to a firm 
of solicitors in the City. : 

“No,” said the builder in the pompous voice he 
kept for special occasions. “I say again, No. I’ve 


said nothin’ to your comin’ hero a-courtin’ my 
daughter, Mr. Parmiter, although in my position "— 
eaved with 


the chest behind the faring ret waistcoat 
pridec—* she might ha’ looked ’igher. But I tell you 
plainly, she ain’t goin’ to marry poor ”—Fred’s good- 
looking face flushed —“ and I tell you bluntly I consider 
two ‘undred a ycar a pretty poor income for any 
daughter of mine to stoop to. 

“Don’t interrupt me now, Mollie; you ought to 
know I ain’t a man to be interrupted! You go back to 
work, Mr. Parmitcr, an’ when you’vc got three ’undred 
© year, come an’ ask me for Mollic again, an’ perhaps 
I'll think about it.” 

“But, papa ’ began Mollic rather tearfully. 
“You know Fred’s prospects are good, and we could 
manage nicely” 

“Prospects an’ managin’ be blowed ! ’ snapped Mr 
Badger elegantly. ‘‘ Why, ’e might get the sack to- 
morrow! An’ with all respect to Mr. Parmiter, I'll 
say again, Mollie, I think you might ha’ looked 
higher.” 

“I’m sorry you think so poorly of me, sir,” put in 
Parmiter, rather stiffly. 

‘I judgo men by their bank balance, my lad,” 
retorted Mr. Badger sagely. ‘‘ You sce, I’m a man o’ 
substance, and in my position Mollie could pick and 
choose where she liked.” , 

“Yes, and I picked Fred,” sobbed the girl ; ‘* and— 
and now you put obstacles in our way. I—TI think 
you’re horrid, papa.” 

‘* No doubt you do, miss,”’ snapped her father tartly. 
‘“* But I can’t help that; I’ve given you my decision. 
An’ now I must be off; I’ve got more himportant 
things to bother about. That blessed Bellevue Park 
estate is worryin’ my ’ed off.” 

And he made a plunge for the door, leaving the 
lovers eycing one another disconsolately. 

“I think it’s perfectly cruel of him,” said Mollic, 
dropping into a chair. ‘If poor mother had been 
alive she would soon have made him give way. I 
know we could manage splendidly on your ry; 
father and mother had much less when they got 
married. And—and, besides, there’s a lot of money 
to come to me on my marriage.” 

‘‘ Never mind that, dearest,” replied Fred hastily. 
“ T don’t want it said that I was after your moncy. We 
must wait a little while longer, I suppose, although it’s 
very hard. But if he doesn’t give way soon I shall just 
run away with you, Mollie, and let the old—hem !—let 
your father do what he pleases.” 

* * * * * 


Back in the untidy little den he called his office Mr. 
Badger cleared his throat with unnecessary violence, 
lit a cigar, and then bent frowningly over his papers. 
In spite of his wealth, or perhaps because of it, he was a 
thorough curmudgeon, and just now the affairs of his 
latest venture in the building estate line were causing 
him acute anxicty. 

Twenty miles out of London he had bought a 
derelict farm known as Clayhole, had rechristened it 
Bellevue Park, and” proceeded to “boom” it as a 
“‘ garden village” site, with plots for sale and houses 
erected to suit purchasers on casy terms. But appar- 
ently nobody wanted plots or houses, on easy terms or 
ia and he saw himself face to face with hcavy 
joss, 

“* Drat the blessed hole ! ” he muttered angrily, as he 
glared at tho plan, as yet unmarked with a single 

urchase. ‘Como another few months, an’ we shall 
ave the blessed winter ’ere, an’ floods out all over the 
hestate, and nobody ain’t goin’ to buy then, Thirty 
two shillings I paid that writer chap to do the booklet, 
and another fifteen to the feller what drow the pictures, 
an’ I ain't ’ad a single inquiry. - It’s cnough to make a 
man wild.” 

Contemplation of the vast sum ho had laid out fruit- 
Iessly upon literature and art annoyed the worthy 
builder so much that,he finally flung his cigar into the 
grate—from where, recollecting himself, he hastily 
retrieved it—and rose to his feet still growling. 
Reaching his hat from a peg ho Ieft the house, glaring 


Co Short Story. 


in passing at the lighted window of the drawing-room 
where the lovers sat. 

“Mollie shu’d ha’ looked higher,” he muttered, as 
though trying to convince himself. ‘* With the oddica- 
tion {ve given ‘er, an’ my position, she might hev ad 
almost anybody. Now, when I married ‘or mother— 
He stopped dead; the memory of his own humble 
beginnings came back to him irresistibly. ‘* Anyway, 
ho repeated, rather weakly, “if he ¢ a gent, which 
I’m not denying, she could have looked ’igher. That 
I stick to, and ’e don't get ’cr till he’s done somethin 
to earn ’er.” ures cea 

Still cogitating wpon the parlous plight of his building 
estato, the little age sizatbod on through the 
streets, hardly noticing where he was going. He was 
traversing a wathar lonely on haan when, hard by 
a gas-lamp, he noticed a white, oblong object lying on 
the pavement. ; 

Stooping down, he picked it up, to discovor that it 
was an envelope, evidently only ae dropped, for the 
paper was dry and clean. The flap was undone, and 
mechanically Mr. paige thrust his fingers in. Some- 
thing crinkled not unfamiliarly, and an instant later 
the builder had drawn forth and opened—a Bank of 
England note for a hundred pounds ! 

“Lummy ! ’ere’s a find!” he ejaculated, uncon- 
sciously forgetting his dignity in his excitement ; then 
he recollected himself and glanced furtively all around 
him. Not a soul was in sight anywhere. 

“* Some careless feller must ha’ dropped it within the 
last five minutes,” he muttered. ‘“* Wonder whether 
*e'll come back to look for it ?” 

He moved away—quite briskly for Mr. Badger— 
thrusting the precious paper into his breast-pocket 
almost guiltily. ‘‘ What a find ! ” he went on gleefully. 
“T never found anythink in my life before, ‘cept a 
French ha’penny.” 

Already, in his heart of hearts, he was regarding the 
note as his own ; the Badger code of morals did not go 
very far beyond “ findings are keepings ” where bank- 
notes were concerned. 

“I suppose the chap will go to the police about it,” 
he thought. ‘He can’t expect me to, anyway. I'll 
just lock it up and sce if anybody advertises for it. 

es ; that'll be the be.t thing to do.” 

And he stalked off home, ges, a hundred. pounds 
richer already, but tormented by fears that the unfor- 
tunate loser of the note might display inconvenient 
zeal in endeavouring to recover it or stopping its 
payment, 

As he got into bed that night a happy thought came 
tohim. ‘ Gosh!” he said heartily. ‘‘ Never thought 


Complete 


Oh, Mother, look what the Editor's sent, 
*Cos I carried my ‘‘Pearson’s” wherever I 
(See page 861.) 


went. 


o’ that! Ten to onc the silly chap ’adn’t taken the 
number ; I’ve done the same thing myself!” 

And forthwith he fell asleep. to dean that crowds of 
plot-buyers were besieging Bellevue Park, all insisting 
upon paying for their purchascs with brand-now 
hundred-pound notes. 

* * * * 

During the next week or two Mr. Badger became an 
assiduous reader of the “ Lost and Found ”’ columns of 
the daily papers ; he also made it his business :o stroll 
past the police-station and glance fearfully at the 
notice-board outside. But nobody appea to have 
mislaid a hundred-pound note, and gradually his 
spirits rose. 

Growing bolder, he engaged the cashior of his bank 
in conversation, and with elephantine strategy ma: 
to steer the talk round to bank-notcs and the 
list of ‘‘ stopped ’’ numbers, which the young man was 
good cnough to show him. The aumber of Badger’s 

recious find was not there, and the builder went home 
in a positive glow of delight, trying hard to persuade 
himself, and almost succeeding, that a kindly Providence 
had shed that hundred na upon his path as a sort 
of reward for an upright and blameless thee 

“I’ve had it a month now, an’ nobody’s advertised 
for it or ’ad it stopped,” he told hintestt. “T reckon 
it’s as much mine as anybody’s. I shall use it soon; 
I believe in turnin’ my money over to the best advan- 
sage, and spi _— nee lie idle.” 

lowing with this comforting thought, he returned 
home, where he found Mollie ad ro His daughter, 
after greeting him, told him that Fred had just received 
a small bonus, having initiated a scheme of office 
reform whereby his firm had been able to save a lot of 
money. Mr. Badger listened thoughtfull i 
_ “Glad to ’ear it,” he grunted. “ But it don’t make 
*im a rich man yet, does it ? Look here, Mr. Parmiter, 
if you’ve got such good ideas, c&n’t you ’it upon one oF 
two that would boom Bellevue Park for me? I’m 
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losin’ money every day while the bloomin’ 1i:\,.) » 
ahem /—hestate ‘angs fire. I want somethin’ < 
tional an’ novel; somethin’ that'll knock *e))), |.',. 
life-insurance scheme o’ Potter’s last year.’ 


“I see,” replied Fred, smiling. ‘* Well, it. :.,. 
little money, of course. What would yeu i. 
to spend ?” 
tr. Badger scratched his head; then he' | 1 p 
sharply. 


“If it’s a good notion I'd sport a’undre| 5 ...1., 
it,” he answered. ‘‘ I found a ’updred-poun'! ak 
other day—er—that is—I mean I've got 
pound note ad idle just at present, that Cul. . ii, 
to spend. If you can work me up a good ide. +4: jj 
make Bellevue go, I’ll give you——” 

“ Give me Mollie, sir; that’s all I want,” is): :y.q 


“Well, I'll give you Mollie, then,” acre 1 ir, 
ger, grinning rather feebly as the girl, wit! ¢ iii. 
cry of joy, threw her arms around him. © Ihn., 
there ; that’ll do, my dear—I reckon I’m bein’ fis: 
Two nights later Fred Parmiter sought oui si» 
builder again. 
“T’ve got tho scheme, sir,”’ he said quickly. © Yi4 
mensienst a hundred-pound note you hal f api, 


al 

Badger flushed hotly. 

‘*No, I didn’t,” he protested crossly. “J .1 | 
made a silly slip. I said I'd got a not» Nulw.; 
finds notes, m 

hee well, then,” continued Fred. ‘Now, a 
hund eye note sounns very ee Tie 
prospect of finding such a note "—Mr. Badger «lai 
at him einvicioany i" would be a tremendous driv 
to allsortsof people. You know what a g!amour thu. 
is about buried treasure, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” conceded Mr. Bader, “J 
know my fellers worked overtimo for nothink on... 

ullin’ down an old ‘ouse that was suppose tu ‘aves 
bag o’ gold ’idden in it somewhere.” 

Exactly,” said Fred. ‘‘ Well, my idea is thi-: 
That you bury the hundred-pound note you 11 
tioned somewhere on the estate, advertiso the ia: 
widely, and Ict it be known that any plot-bin.: 
finding it on his land will be at liberty to keep ii. | 
dead certain that with the prospect of turning ups: 4 
a treasure people will buy those plots like hot calu« 

Mr. Badger sat silent for a full minute, Ic(tin. |» 
idea soak well in. He put himself in the place oi ti.- 
prospective purchasers—twenty pounds pai! fir 4 

t, with the prospect of getting its value be !: is.- 
‘old. He chuckled, and Fred knew that he hail vin 

‘* It’s a dashed good notion, Fred,” he cried heii 
“Here, ’ave a cigar; you’ve got more brains ths | 
thought. ’Ave a glass of whisky as well °—!« w.- 
feeling generous. “Ha! Ha! Icanesee the hes. 
scratchin’ round in all that clay—er—gravel sul - 
to find the blessed note! I’m a man of my wii’. 
Fred ; directly I’ve sold twenty plots by your ecli: i 
that'll be four ’undred pound—you shail marry 3 :ii:. 
an’ I'll stand youa re a weddin’, blessed if I \ uu" 

In due course catchy Fctle advertisements-— 1) 
drawo up by Fred—appeared in tho papers, s' |: 
forth the manifold charms of Bellevue Park ax! ‘wv 
fact that the owner had buried a hundred-pound nm" . 
safely locked up in a box, somewhere on tho esi.:, |) 
become the sole property of the lucky finder. ; 

Tt was the ince season for newa, and several joi: 
interviewed Mr. Badger on tho subject, one paper" 
giving a photograph of tho estate. As in a fas). 1! 

ublic began to nibble. By ones and twos, and jin! * 

y dozens, people stepped in and bought plot». |.’ 
long-hoped-for ‘‘ boom” was on in real earnc-', »°! 
Mr. Badger, in an ecstasy of generosity and joy. ' 
only cons nted to the wedding taking placo mnie. 
ately, but actually presen’ Mollie with two) 
pounds{over and above the money for her trouss’. 

As the happy couple wero about to leave the hu’ 
for the honeymoon, amid a shower of old shvcs a’! 
confetti, Mr. Badger thrust a face flushed with «hp 
cham into the carriage window. 

“ Would yer like a plot on eee Fred, hey ? 

uired jocosely. “Hal ! They wont .-? 

that note!’ 


“ How’s that, sir?” asked Parmiter. ; 
Mr. Bedger's chuckles grow positively apopl::''’. 
“ Becos I never buried it,” he whispered. “| '! 


it inside a great big ollow tree—rare cunnin’ little! 
“Too bad, sir; too bad!” said Fred gravc!), - 
the carriage drove off. 
* * * * 
By the time Fred and Mollie returned and ~ * 
down in their little villa, the ‘‘ buried treasuro |“ 
had worked off a little, though the porey still de os 
& paragraph occasionally to the industrious |) + 
operations of the plot-buyers, some of whom hx! ‘ 
to a great deal of trouble. The searches | 
Badger to their hearts’ content, but that . °° 
having pocketed their monoy, cared not 4 jo‘. a 
note’s somewhere there,’ he told them, age: ' 
again, ‘an’ itain’tfardown. Youkeepona-st:. \'’ 
an’ one o’ you is bound to find it.” - 
Timo went on, houses began to spring 'p |" 
estate, and the “ buried treasure " faded into 2 7 
legend. Then it was that Mr. Badger « ‘ 
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hounds are Trained for the Blue Ribbon 
of the Coursing World. 


Ti Ribbon of the coursing world, or in 
aed op hich is carried off 


How Grey 


after a 
long period 
of very 
careful 
prepara- 
tion. 


ro bably 
ew people 
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coursing 
circles 
“2. realise how 
much 
patience 
and trou- 
ble must 
be ex- 
pended upon @ Watetloo Cup winner. A young 
(og’s serious training commences about the 
leginning of July, and generally takes the 
form of a 
quict walk 
along the high 
road early in 
morning 
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After every exercise the trainer washes his 
greyhound’s feet in brine and water— 


by degrees 
the distances 
covered are 
increased, but 
great care has 
to be  ex- 
ercised in this 
respect, other- 
wise road 
work will 
make the dogs 
footsore. It is 


—And then comes a rub down with 


special gloves. Note how the trainer 
holds the dog between his knees. 


BURIED TREASURE. (Continued from page 860.) 


thoughtful. He had pretty well sold out his interest in 
Bellevue Park, and it worried him to think that his 
precious hundred-pound note was lying there in that 
ancient tree-stump idle—wasting its time; so to speak. 
‘It won't do me no good now if it ts found,” he 
muttered, ‘If J ’ad it, now, I could turn it over an’ 
make more of it, Blest if I won't go down and get it ; 
is served its purpose.” 

One night, rendered indiscreet by over-indulgence in 
whisky during a visit to Fred’s, he so far forgot himself 
as to tell Mollie and her husband the true history of 
the note, winding up his confession by the statement 
that he meant to retrieve it. Lost in the contempla- 
tion of his own exceeding cleverness, he failed to 
notice the disapproval written on their faces until 
Mollie, carried away by her feelings, cricd : 

“Oh, papa! How could you? Why, it was never 
Yours at all, and now——” 

Hadger started up, his face purple with wrath. 

7 mL hat d'yer mean, girl?” he growled angrily. 

; indin’s is keepin’s, ain’t they 2 D’yer think I want 

pile from you, at my age? Don’t you think I’ve 
one right, Fred, as a man o’ the world ? ” 

7 me m afraid I don’t, sir,” returned Fred gravely. 
vowever, you are the best judge of your o-vn actions. 
int I would certainly leave the note where it is now ; 

“t's the least you can do.” 

é ae I shan’t, and that’s flat,” snapped the 

an et doggedly. ‘‘Some o’ you young people's 

‘3s are a sight too high-and-mighty, my boy.” 

And Le went home in a tiff. 

a ve days later he went down to Bellevue Park—his 
del xt for several months. He found that a good 
: ain had becn going on and noted, to his 
Final dismay, that the hollow tree—Ass tree—now 
aha pba garden of a newly-finished bungalow, into 
hia peopl had apparently only just moved. 
h Pe poe icated matters somewhat, but fos a 
Bsodid ponds Mr. Badger was willing to dare a 
the pore Late that wks, having taken a room at 
Gere ad inn, he sallied forth, muffled up to the 
fiefs” after a cautious survey, essayed to scale 
» ace Which separated him from the tree. 
“) Was! the new arrivals owned a dog with a high 
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therefore hde-bsr ip ag for the trainer to wash 
his animal’s feet in brine and water after exercise, 
as shown in the first sketch. 

Another important ceremony is the rub down, 
st ea in the second drawing, from which you 
will see that the dog is held iictween the knees 
of his trainer, who rubs his coat over with a special 
horsehair glove, and afterwards with olean chamois 
leather. 

The coat is rubbed the way of the fur, from the 
shoulders backwards. 

The greyhound next receives his first lessons in 
racing, for speed of course forms an imporant part 
of all coursing matches, The trainer and a boy 


i - 100 YARDS -- 
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The Greyhound's Early Lesson in Rastags 


If the dogs were all let loose together they would probably fight by the 
way. A distance of 100 yards is allowed between each dog, and 
try to overtake each other in the race to the trainer, 


go out with their dogs on to a nice stretch of grass- 
land, and then separate, the dogs remaining on 
leash with the boy, as shown in the third illustra- | 
tion. 


learnt, the trainer goes out on horseback, and 
pikes away from the boy, who again releascs 
his dogs one by one, after he manner of the 
last picture. This time it takes them longer 
to overtake the trainer, and so their 
running muscles are gradually developed and 
strengthened. 

The question of food, is, of course, a very important 
one, and such things as mashed turnips, beetroots, 
meal, boiled horse-flesh, and fried sheeps’ heads are 
leely used to make up the greyhound’s bill of 
are. 

Another much-discussed point is when 
the dogs should be fed, some trainers favouring a 
midday meal, while others prefor 
to feed their charges in the even- 


ing. 

ts connection with the midday 
theory, it is as well to remember 
one point which may make all the 
difference between victory and defeat 
at the Cup Meeting. It is quite 
likely that your dog may be called 
upon to run a course at midday, 
when he is accustomed to being 
fed, and the fact that he gets 
no food may possibly upset Bim 
and cause him ‘to beaten, 
when, in ordinary circumstancos, 
he would have won., - All things considered, — 
therefore, the evening is probally the best time 
to feed greyhounds. 

Needless to say, the muscles and feet of the dogs 


they 


The trainer carries a whistle, which he blows | have to be carefully examined all through the 


when he has taken up his position some distance | period of their training, while, like athletes, they 


from his assistant. 


must not be over-trained, or they will break 


It is now the boy's duty to let the dogs loose, but | down. 
he must not let tiem go all together, or it is quite | 
on the cards that they would stop to fight or play | 
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with one another, instead of 
running to their trainer. 

What the boy does, therefore, 
is to let one dog go, and when he 
has had about 100 yards" start, 
to release a second, and so 


on. 
The first dog gallops after the 


In fact, of the two, it is safer to undertrain 
a greyhound, 


<-> wn 

whistle, the second dog tries to t Wea | SAY 

overtake him, and so they oy - 2N\ Me, 

travel at full speed from boy to eee Eo tay cece \ 

trainer, as the third picture One of the Final Steps. 

shows. 7 To increase the greyhounds’ speed the trainer mounts his horse and the 
When this lesson has beea animals are sent after him. 


sense of duty, and this wretched animal not only flew 
at him, but came over the fence after him, with the 
result that Mr. Badger not only did two hundred yards 
in most creditable aes for an elderly builder, but 
also lost a portion of his trousers. 

“Tf I'd thought of it,” he told himself savagely as ho 
sat on the bed some time later, with a tin of vascline 
in his hand, “I’d have put a clause in the decds 
forbiddin’ the buyers to keep dogs. ‘That brute ain’t 
safe!” 

He was scouting around the next evening, just after 
dark, when he saw the identical dog, with a man who 
was apparently his master, going down the main street, 
evidently bound for a walk. In a flash Mr. Badger 
saw his chance. Stealing up the lane behind the 
bungalow, he peeped up to the fence. 

“It’s now or never!” he told himself, and scrambled 
over. Quaking in every limb he approached the tree, 
fumbled for the footholds he remembered so well, and 
hurriedly pulled himself up some ten feet or so. 

Pausing for another fearful look round, he pulled 
out a sort of plug from a dead branch, thrust his hand 
tremulously into the cavity beyond, and drew forth a 
small tin tobacco-box, which he placed in an inside 
pocket. Then, with frantic haste, he shinned down the 
tree, scaled the fence again, and fairly fled through tho 
darkness to his lodging. Here, sitting in his bedroom, he 
opened the box and loving! ly regarded the precious note. 

“Done the lot of °em! ” he cried joyously. ‘Sold 
my estate, got the laugh o’ Fred an’ Mollie, an’ got my 
note back again!” 

The following day, back at home, ko casually 
remarked to Parmiter : “ Well, I got my note, my boy.” 

“Did you?” returned Fredindifferently. ‘ Well, if I 
were you, I'd give it to a hospital as conscience-moncy.” 

Onreficction, Mr. Badges decided not to pass the note 
through the local bank of anyone who knew him ; 
people might talk, he decided. For this reason, with 
claborate cunning, he made a pilgrimage to a part of 
London where he was not known, there to dispose of 
his hundred pounds’ worth of paper. So it happened 
that, just as Fred and Mollie were sitting down to tea, 
the little maid hurried in with a telegram addressed to 
her master. Anxiously Fred opened it, stared, then 
fell back in his chair with a shout of laughver. 


this! ‘Come and bail me out at once. Islington 
Police Station. Have been arrested for trying to pass 
counterfeit hundred- pound note.—BADGER.’ ”’ 

Next day a very humbled Mr. Badger had to explain 
to an obviously sceptical court just when and where he 
had found the forged bank-note, and after a sevcro 
lecturing him upon his lack of honesty in keeping his 
find to Bimself, the builder, this being his first offence, 
was let off with a warning. 

Fred and Mollie are sufficiently tactful never to 
mention the famous buried treasure scheme to theis 
parent nowadays, which is, perhaps, just as well. 


Garry your ‘ Pearson's” In your 
hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

Tus is our latest device for distributing gifts 
among the loyal readers of P.W. 

It is not a competition, there is no entrance 
fee. All you have to do is just simply to carry 
about with you in the strect, in the train, on & "bus or 
tram your usual copy of Pearson's Weekly and wait 
till you are spotted by ono of the many representa- 
tives of P.W., who are all over the country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current 
issue of the paper, our representative will quietly 
hand you a postcard, ready stamped and addressed, 
to the Editor of P.W.in London. On this postcard 
is a long list of gifts, and all you have to do is just 
to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space 
provided, and drop the postcard in the nearest 
pillar box. 

A morning or so later the gift you have selected will 
arrive at your address with the compliments of the 
Editor. Already many readers have received gifts 
in this manner. You'll find # second list of 
names and addresses on page 880. So remembor to 


Oarry your “‘ Pearson's" in your 
haad,. 


“ My sacred aunt, Mollie!” he gurgled. “Listen to | And see what we wiil give yous 


“Pearson’s Weekly’ you will find little verses dealing — 


ee 


SS 
“VM oA PERFECT FOOL.” 


Odd Ads. of People Bai Have Really Wanted 


ork. 


Wey should not a man advertising for a situa- 
tion use as much ingenuity and enterprise as if he 
were advertising a big business or a popular sweet ? 
No reason at all. Such, at any rate, seems to be 
the theory at the back of some of the very uncon- 

? ventional advertisements that have lately been 
appearing in the newspapers. 

Only a week or two ago, for instance, a manager 
who wanted a permsiere rather startled the 
readers of a big a ily Ld taking half a 
column (and spending fifty pounds) to tell them 
so in large se . 

A couple of years ago a curious advertisement 
appeared in a London evening paper. The headin, 
ran, ‘A Man for Sale.” The advertiser decla 
that he had serious need of £200 within the next 
fortnight and offered, in return for that sum cash 
down, to sell his services for the next twelve months. 
He had held excellent business itions, but was 
now without money, work, or friends. 

The newspaper itsclf responded, bought him, 
and gave his services gratis to any reader who 
applicd for them, and for months afterwards’ the 
“slave”? was kept busy on a most varied and 
quaint collection of tasks. 


Best Man at a Wedding. 

He did house-hunting, selected Christmas 
resents, gave lessons in being “ best man,” 
elped to finish novels, distributed prizes at beauty 

shows and whist drives, helped inventors, filled 
vacancies at innumerable parties and dinners, 
acted as salesman in a dozen different trades, 
and did a hundred other things. At the end 
“‘Qur Man,” as the newspaper in question called 
him, declared he had had the time of his life. 

An advertiser in the Trwes a few months ago 
managed to get out of the rut. 

“ Wa ted,” his request ran, “ well-paid work. 
Acvertiser born-idle, so hours necessarily short. 
Friends consider me ao perfect fool. Employers 
havo never cxpeimented with me long enough 
to find my merits, if any. Look rather decorative, 
nnd do not steal small sums.—Apply Box ——, and 
advertiser will reply, if not too lazy.” 

Whether this advertiser succeeded in getting 
what he wanted or not, he certainly managed 
to get in advertisement far more than his money’s 
worth. Hardly a newspaper in England but repro- 
duced it (free) for the amusement of their readers. 

It is possible that the enterprising young gentle- 
man who has been appealing lately in the Times 
to ‘*1,000 generous people for 1,000 guineas to 
build a powerful automobile to enable him to 
earn a livelihood,” will get the required sum. He 
intends, if he does, to take lessons in driving, 
paint the car vermilion, call it the Scarlet Runner, 
and hire it out at three guineas an evening. 


‘You Take the Bun.” 

The idea and the name, of course, are borrowed 
from a recent popular novel. But whether the 
advertiser gets the money or not, he has at least 
got lots of letters containing good advice, as well 
as others containing chaff. 

One recent advertiser on these lines got, in one 
day, a mixed post of twenty-three articles, varying 
from a tract to a small registered box containing 
a currant bun and a faded” inscribed, “‘ You take 
it.’ Enterprise has its penalties, 

The unconventional advertisement has some- 
times its tragic side. A couple of winters ago 
there was great distress in Philadelphia. A couple 
of starving clerks hit on the idea of offering them- 
selves for sale. They offered themselves as willing 
to work for the rest of their lives, without payment, 
for any one who would bind himself to keep them 
provided with food, shelter, and cloties. 

A ‘cute advertising man got in touch with 
them, hired a public hall, and exhibited the two 
on the platform together with ten other half- 
starved but educated out-of-works. All were 
hidden in masks, and each wore a number by which 
he was afterwards to be known, all having, through 
shame, dropped their names. A qualified 
auctioneer was in charge. 

All fashionable Philadelphia had swarmed to 
the hall, eager for a sensation. Bidding had: 
begun when the police suddenly entered. The 
promoter and auctionecr were arrested for con- 
travening the laws against slavery. 


—with our new distribution 


that 
be sold. 


Tom 


returns, 


stated 


eyes. 
gives the 


end 


or four 


but he is 
pretty stiff by that 
time. 


The inventor also makes a profit out of the machine, 
for he obtains from it enough electrical power to light 
his house, pump his water, and work his lift. 


players. 


clock, the face of which contains sixty holes, one 
for every minute, is fixed om the wall near the table. 


placed in a hole to indicate the time they started, 10 J O——————, ,... SY SSs—S™ 
that when the large hand of the clock 
and meets the pin, a bell rings, and the players know 
that their time 


of gifts. 
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Frcfure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
feature. 


Have you ever received a eopy of a paper with the 
corner cut off, as ehowa 
in the illustration ? 

This idea is adopted 
by the publishers to 
warn the public that 
these particular copies ‘ 
are specimens, and 
they must not 


This precaution also 
revents newsagents 
eending them 
back to the offices as 


NO BETTING NEWS. 
Mayy Town Councils do not allow any betting news 
to appear in papers that are 
The picture shows the device used +40 obliterate all 


appears to be a black blur, but which on closer inspec- 

tion reads “‘ Obliterated by Order of the Council.” 
This practice has the effeet of keeping noisy and 

objectionable crowds from loitering about the library. 


MONEY FOR THE TRAMP. 

In front of the house of a certain rich American 
there stands a machine from which any passigt tramp 
may obtain money. 
clearly that 
any poor person will 
receive a copper on 
turning the handle a 
hundred times; but 
of course the tram 
cannot believe 
However, he 
thing a 
try though it- works 
very stiff, and at the 
of a hundred 
turns out drops a 
penn y. Sometimes 

e goes on for three 
hundred, 


TO MARK THE TIME. 
In many billiard saloons the idea shown in the 
illustration is used in ordes to record the time of the 


this What Mothers, Fathers, and Children C:n Do 


During the Season of Self-denial. 


“How are you going to keep Lent?” 

Many P.W. readers Will be asking ¢x°. 110 
this question now that Lent is upon ::. ; 
season of self-denial. 

“T’'m going to give &p sugar in my t+,” 
will answer. “I'm giving up = sweets,” 
another; “I’m knocking off smoking.” 
third. All excellent plans, no doubt, i, 
goes one better. 

P.W. suggesis that its readers keep |i: hy 
saving money and collecting money fur t's 1-4 
Air Fund. 

A fascinating littie collecting-box }.:< |--n 
specially made for Lent savings for the F.\.7, 
This little box is made of cardboard in such: 1 w+y 
chat it can be sent flat through the yu. '. 
receiving it, you open it out into box form, i) ten 
make it secure by folding round it a prin). j +: 
of r explaining the object of the box. 

Fttte picture of one of these box:: 
on the last page of this issue. 

Will you write for one of our Lent savin, ' 2? 


We cannot undertake te veturn wneuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed 


envelope is inclosed, 
FREE COPIES. 


in their libraries. pie as 


auch news. 


is simil Send a postcard to the Hon. Secretary. >. 4! 
ne aah 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., ailio9 vl 
stamp. AA | forward you a box by return. 
are rollers It Will Interest Your Fricicd:. 

: which are 


It will be an ornament to your mart!» 
and a source of great interest to your visit... 

Looking at the box they will read fir sci 
facts of the work of the Fresh Air Fund: 

“ Ninepence pays for a poor child to have a ‘lay 
in the country. 

“ Ten shillings will enable a child to spo ‘io 
weeks at the seaside, 

“Tho children are selected from every {tn 
in the United Kingdom with a popula: «f 
90,000 or more. 

“In twenty years the F.A.F. has given 2.072..." 
children a day in the country, and during the; + 
four years 16,395 have had a fortnight’s lic hid...” 

Reading these simple, eloquent words, vw! (il 
resist dropping a trifle into the little box * 

By all means, give up taking sugar in your tr, 
if you please, fheeugh Lent. But be sure to 
calculate the money saved thereby, and dry) tir 
weekly amount saved into the little box. we \ ie 
week. By all means give up eating sweet’. ! 
let the money saved buy sunshine and free i ett 
the poor children of the city slums. 


Let Vour Kiddies Help. 


If you give up smoking in Lent, revolt 
that by saving the cost of two ounces of {aro 
you have saved enough money to buy for op"! 
town child the happiest day in its life. 

If you have any little kiddics of yu 
let them help too. Tell them about the «: 
boys and girls who live in dingy and dismal! »-.*. 
and how they look forward to one day’s |i): 
in the country. Your little ones will be pi. - |" 
give up jam and cake for tea for a litile + a 
you let them, with their own hands, put the." 
saved in this way into the little red monc: 

And thus will be sown the first sec: : 
pathy and generosity which will go toware= 1°." 
them noble-hearted men and women. 

Readers should have no difficulty in fille: ‘¥ 
their boxes before the season of Lent hag rs: '8 
course, for the boxes are not those Jarre 
affairs we sometimes sec, enough to frigh!:' °'t 
collector from his task. The F.A.F. boxes! *" 
only about three inches in length and brew)! 
two and a half inches in height, so that > °°" 
shillings worth of coppers will fill one t: «3% 


saturated with 
; ink, and B is 
the stamper, 
which has a 
line of letters, 
so closely 
placed to- 
gether that 
when run over 
the objection- 
able matter it 
leaves wheat 


On the dial of the machine it is 


his 


usually 


A small battery flowing: 
is attached to tho a 
clock, from which Suz bowed her blushing face upon his 9)" 


two wires run. When she raised it, the tell-tale flush had v7’ ¢'' 


One wire being | That is to say, it was no longer on |.: |: 
gonnersed, 12 Re But it took a professional cleaner near!y « °“* 
ctles, Shih hes to get it off his coat ! 
ieee He: “Mrs. Packer can read her hush '*° 

Wh en two | ® book.” . = 
players commence | She! ‘“‘ Yes; and she can shut him "ps |’ 
® game, the pin is | too.” 


—— 


You'd like a silver péncil-case ? _ 
Well, carry ‘‘ Pearson’s’’ from place tc: <"' 
(See Page 861.) 


round 


as expired. 


Can you write a sinilar couplet? Have a try! 
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“Ip often wanted 
tosee Cambridge,” said 
Pincher, pene 
palesang, | cigar be- 
tween hi teas and 
thumb, “ from what I’d 
gathered of the place it 
was for most of the 
chaps wot went there 
a very expensive way 
of Iearnin’ how to play 
brid Last arent 
“ind you, I don’t say they’re all like that. A chap 
lal atlas I a ma wot they call a scholar- 
shi; h got him educated free an’ enough mone 
live on if he was very careful. Worked hard he did, 
“he wos rst, then M.A, Then he became a school. 
“ier, an’ now he writes the most pathetic beggin 
ters vou ever saw, an’ owin’ to long practice can live 
a month on wot wouldn’t last most chaps more 
ana week. 

Well as I said, I wanted to sce the place an’ I 
Lat with a little bit of brains there might be 
methin’ doin’—wot I mean is that if a lot of young 
pods had got money to chuck about, well, there 
2. sy to speak. ? 
. poner ie was the nearest I’d ever been to 
loa before, an’ as I’d travelled under the seat 
y besa pinched on arrivin’ there, I hadn t seen 
1 of the neighbourhood, this time I paid my fare, 
oned ['d been done, for they put me dowr in a 
.- station ever so far away from 
town, an’ it was whilst ¥was crossin’ 
roal after askin’ a chap where Cam- 
idze was, that Lis lordship ran into me 
J knves me down with his bike. 
“Soft sorter lookin’ cove he —_ 
le {sce, little moustache, t 
suit wot fairly sat up an’ 
iodat you, an’ socks that 
‘ou was colour blind. 
“Sind vou, I saw all this later, 
Pen Ld picked myself up from the 
biJ-s, aa’ his lordship had picked him- 
upalso. Vil admit I didn’t hurry, 
1 thought I'd get an apology an’ 
methin’ substantial, 
“Well, cuv'nor, aftera chap’s worked 
pe look cf awful sufferin’ on his face 
‘gasped ‘brandy’ in a pitiful 
ice till he’s found it’s no use wastin’ 
s breath, he expects a little sympathy 
least, but not a blanked bit of 
mpathy did I get from his lordship. 
** You clumsy lout !” he says, just as 
bo" zh he was talkin’ to a dog, ‘ wotdo 
u mean by gettin’ in the way, you’ve 
uckled my front wheel, an’——’ 
“Lasked him if he thought gettin’ 
in into was my hobby, an’ I told him 
pat | should sue him for damages. 
Damages!’ he cries, dustin’ his 
ts an’ green socks, havin’ given his 
Ke to a porter to hold. ‘Do you 
By who you are addressin’ ?’ 
** No, Isays, ‘I can’t puta name to it 
't., hut you're somethin’ like a man.’ 

That amused the little crowd wot had gathered 
pund, an’ they all laughed ‘cept the porter wot was 
oldin’the bike, an’ he was took with a very bad cough. 
.Impertinent cub!’ says the vision, goin’ very 
ak in the face, an’ with he strides off followed 
the porter with the bike. From a cab-drivor with 
'g thirst I found out that he was Lord Lapper, one 
the voung bloods of the place, 

‘ Him an’ & good many others like him,’ said the 
‘driver, ‘fancy that they own the place, an’ every- 
oe bee isn't in their set ain't of no account at all, an’ 
i Coming cheek for anyone else to want to breathe 
sigs air. Nice lot they are, too, I know a dozen of 
ea get into serious trouble if the collego 
opie knows as much about ’em as I did, but it don't 
Ry of us to make trouble.’ 
tied ||, cuv'nor, I stood the cab-driver half-a-dozen 
pres an’ leadin’ him careful-like, I learnt more 
. Shane than I'd have found out in a week, an’ 
sdshir, cd I was thinkin’ of a scheme to mako his 
“Ht P pay handsome, 
bar Hi this cabby often took the young coves 
hors date 7 some of em chucked money about an’ 
“kev yt be said, apparently the cove with the 
woth rione Socks was one of the also rans. A lot 
otdchin ene, V8 00 use, but w’en he described how 
De stuleeanene few other young bloods of the same 
‘vc off in the evenin’s to a tobacco-shop in a 


le you 


Yor the best two line verse I will give five shillings. 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
PINCHER AT CAMBRIDGE. 


side street, an’ took about three hours to buy cigars 
from the stingy proprietor, I began to see a little light 
ahead so to speak. 

“* Cards?’ says I. 

“*Well,’ said the cabby in a sorter whisper, ‘that 
tohepce aiicp never did any good until the chap, 
Lubenstein by name, took the business, an’ seein’ wot 
a trade he does it’s funny he don’t keep the railway 
company busy deliverin’ goods. Some of us chaps 
have gat an idea that there's some high play goes on 
somewhere behind the shop.’ 

“Well, guv’nor, I got the address out of him an’ 
then went an’ fixed up a lodgin’ for the night an’ had a 
look round the town. I suppose there were some very 
fine eights, but it was Lubenstein’s shop wot interested 
me mo s an’ all the rest of the afternoon I was too busy 
thinkin’ to notice much. 

“When it began to get a bit dusk I took up my 
position in a doorway opposite, an’ I had all that I 
could do to keep from laughin’ out loud w’en I saw his 
lordship an’ half-a-dozen similar-lookin’ coves dro’ 
into te shop casually, an’ remain there, then when 
thought the time was ripe I stepped out an’ waved my 
hand, then I’ walked casual-like into the shop. 

‘“*Give me a tuppeny smoke,’ I says to tho cove 
behind the counter, th.n as quick as lightain’ I caught 
him by the wrist. 

‘*** No games, Lubenstein,’ I says sharply, “ if you 
attempt to give any warnin’ it will he the worse for you. 
I'm a police officer, an’ I've got the place surrounded 
with plain-clothes men.’ Lor’, guv’nor, I thought he 


“ Huls-a-dozen young cores was seated at a table as I entered,” 


was goin’ to faint, he went as white as a shect when he 
looked out hasty into tho road an’ saw three men I'd 
engaged to hang around the shop until I told them I 
was finished with ’em. 

“*Now,’ I says quickly, not givin’ him time to 
recover his senses, ‘just you lead me to the little 
gamblin’ den an’ the quicker you do it the less hard it 
will go with you an’ the young coves you've got 
there.’ 


“ Well, I suppose he saw he was up against trouble, | 


for he pulied aside a curtain as meck as ao lamb, with me 
keepin’ a hand on his shoulder, led the way down 
some stairs an’ opcned a door. 

“ An’ then I saw a miniature Monte Carlo, guv'nor, 
about half-a-dozen young coves was scated at a green- 
covered tablo playin’ Rouletts, which they promptly 
put out of sight as svon as I entored. . 

“Mind you, I was not surprised, for I'd reckoned 
they must be playin’ some such game, for if it had been 
cards they'd have risked it in their own rooms, but this 
was a reguiar Monte Carlo touch. A sorter juvenile 
edition of the old cove I was holdin’ so tight to was 
actin’ ascroupier an’ Lubenstein evidently ran the bank 
go the young fools did not lose their moncy to cach 
other, but to him, an’ I expect he'd found it pretty 
profitable. ae ad 

“*Wot's the meanin’ of this ? 
startin’ up in a great fuuk. 


asks his lordship, 


““*We are surrounded,’ gasps old Lubenstein. 
* This is a detective come to arrest us all.’ 

“Thad a big job to kcep from laughin’, but I looked 
very serious. 

“You gents have been a bit too darn’,’ I says, 
very solemn-like, ‘I ain't no spoil sport, but 
duty is duty, an’ I must trouble you for your names 
an’ addresses. I know his lordship’s over there, 
for wo had a little interview outside the station this 
afternoon.’ 

‘Lor’ he looked quite ill, he did. 

“* T er—say,’ he gasped, ‘ I er—ah, don’t know, er— 
ah—who—ah, you were.’ 

“TI suppose the old Lubenstein bein’ sharp read 
somethin’ in my manner. 

‘“** Perhaps, gentlemen,’ he seys, ‘the officer would 
take a more lenient view if we promised that different 
arrangements should be made, an’ saw to it that he did 
not lose by the deal ?’ 

“ Well, guv’nor, that was wot I was goin’ to suggest 
myself w’en the proper time came, for I knew tho 
young coves would be glad to pay well to avoid a 
scanda 

_““* Duty is duty,’ I says, ‘but you put a big tempta- 
tion in the way of a poor man. Mind you,’ I says, 
‘I'm not sayin’ that I'm goin’ to fall.’ 

“* Would ten quid a-picce make you fall?’ asked a 
cheeky youngster, wot 1 rather took a fancy to. 

“*Pil tell you wot,’ I says. ‘ If somethin’ happened, 
an’ I was to find sixty pounds in one hand, an’ fifty in 
another, I might be sorter biind for a bit, an’ tell my 
mates that I had searched the place without findin’ 
anythin’. That would be ten quid each of you, an’ 
twenty-five quid from his lordship, an’ my dear old 
pal here.’ 

“*T vill not pay,’ screams old Lubenstcin. 

“*You shut up, Lubby,’ says the cheeky one, 
. you'll have to fall in with our arrangements 


or— 

“* But why should I pay twenty-five 
his lordship, still lookin’ very frightene 
for his pocket-case. 

“©The extra fifteen is for assaultin’ 
the police,’ I says, with a grin.” 

Pincher paused to chuckle. 

“Five minutes later,’ he resumed, 
“T left that bacca-shop with a hundred- 
an’-ten quid in my pocket. I paid off 
tho coves I’d engaged at a bob a head, 
an’ went an’ got my bag, sayin’ as 
how I'd been uncxpectedly called back 
to London. 

“TI doubt if anybody ever learned 
the truth, an’ I dare say they thought 
I'd hushed the thing up cleverly, an’ 
well carned my money. Anyway, I got 
even with his lordship, an’ there's 
plenty of brainy young men wot don't 
make as much use of their talents at 
Cambridge as I did.” 


(Ancther of Pincter’s Yarns Next 
Week.) 


uid ?” asks 
an’ feelin’ 


NOTHING AT ALL, 

A FRECKLE-raceD girl stopped ab 
the post-office, and yelled out : 

“Anything for the Murphys ?” 

“No, there is not.” 

“ Anything for Jane Murphy ?”* 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Anything for Ann Murphy ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Anything for Tom Murphy ?”* 

iT No ” 


“ Anything for Bob Murphy 2?” 
* No, not a bit.” 

“ Anything for Terry Murphy ?” 

“No, nor for Pat Murphy, nor Denis Murphy, 
nor Pete Murphy, nor Paul Murphy, nor for any 
Murphy—dead, living, unborn, native or forcign, 
civilised or uncivilised, savage or barbarous, 
' male or female, black or white, franchised or disen- 
franchised, naturalised or otherwise. No; there 
is positively nothing for any of the Murphys, either 
individually, jointly, severally, now and for ever, 
| one and inseparable.” 

The girl looked at the postmaster in astonishment 
and said: “Please to look if there is anything 
for Clarence Murphy.” 


“To our silent heroes,” little Willis read from 


the memorial bronze. “Pa, what aro silent 
heroes?” 
“Married men,” said pa. 
es 


“Taere’s a bigger nuisance than the wife who 
always keeps her husband waiting.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt is the wifo who gets ready first and sits 
down in the hall calling to her husband to hurry 
up.’ 


Mark postcards “Distrib.” (See page SSO.) 
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£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


This Football Skill Competition has 


ho tak keen interest in Association 
thousands of our readers who take a sen tater te ee cthcad ts 6242 


them to put their knowledge to good 


been devised for the amusement of the mang tens of 


Football, and to enable 
and the task 


set enables competitors to display their skill in Mepeatea up football, and also fosters their 


interest int 


game. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


think will win. 


‘Te clubs whose mames we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advi to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. . 

'{here are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. . 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will bo 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we sugges 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a heip and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘‘Pearson’s Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or st free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will be found complete information regarding 
teams, records of play in past seasons, and results 
of corresponding League matches played last 
season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 

MUST COMPLY. 
1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose must be crossed 
out. Where you forecast a draw don't cross out either. 
2. Each entry form must bear the usnal signature in ink of the competitor. 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 


3. Each competitor must give his or her real address. Uniess this 
condition is complied with the competitor forfeits his or her right tos 
prize. 


4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it oat and place it inan 
envelope addreased to the Editor ot PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. Mark your envelope * FOOTBALL NO 27,’ inthe 
top left-hand corner, and affix a ha | stamp. All attempts must 
arrive not luter than first post Friday, March Ist. 

5. Only one coupon may be sent by each reader, 

6. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor from whom we 
receive an entry form bearing what proves to be the correct result of 
all une matches played. In the event ofatie this sum will be divided. 


9. Should no competitor give the correct result of ali the matches played 
£26 will be awarded to the competitor from whom we receive the entry 
form containing the greatest number of currect results. Inthe event 
ofa tie the prize will bs divided, and, in the event of two or more 
matches not being played, the £250 will not be awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 


delivery of any attempt submitted, and proof of ta: will not be 
sccepted as proof of receirt. ¥ PORERS 


®. The Editor does not assume ony responsibility for any alterations 
that may be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 
. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 
11. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


12, No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be eligible for this 
competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 24. 
In this contest competitors were invited to forecast the 
results of matches played on Saturday, February 10th. 

The prize of £25 has been divided by the following 
competitors, who had each only four incorrect results: 

R. Haig, c/o Rawcliffe’s, Beeston Hill, Leeds; Rfn. F. 
Chappell, D Coy., 1st K.R.R., Salamanca Barracks, 
Aldershot; A. J. Manley, 39 Prebend Street, Islington; 


A. King, 10 Holmew Gardens, Brixton Hill; Mrs, 
Meggs, 19 Geyde Street, Liverpool. ooo 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clabs taking part 
in seventeen matches to be played on Saturday, 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe willlose. If,in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 


draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


March 2nd. 
with the records and 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


—“~ 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 27. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March 2nd 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 

Sheffield United v Blackburn Rovers 
Oldham Athletic v Sunderland 

Bolton Wandereré v West Bromwich A. 
Bradford City v Everton 

Liverpool v Middlesbrough 
Preston North End _—_—-v _ Tottenham Hotspur 
Leicester Fosse v Blackpool 
Gainsboro’ Trinity v Huddersfield 


Chelsea v Clapton Orient 
Stockport County v Barnsley 
Leeds City v Hull City 
Stoke v Reading — 
Coventry City v Plymouth Argyle 

n v Southampton 
Norwich City v Crystal Palace 
West Ham United v Queen’s Park Rangers 
Luton v Millwall 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

I agree to abide by the decision published tn 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Zenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 


Signal Gre seneseiionnsesisciveysevecpueonenen secvanrs aneaaenaen 
Address 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Roch 
winner of £250 in this Football omeathiin, writes: ane, 
“Ehave in my possession one of your ‘Foot- 
ball Annuals. and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help.” 
Other winners who recommend 
Annual,” are as follows: 
Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 
winner of £125. 


Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, 
winner of 


Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newc -on- ; 
winner of £25. ee Teas 


Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Bridport Road, 
Edmonton, winner of 26 5s. sedi was, Unwsr 
Fetter Lane, 


Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, 
weir F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wood 
Bead. ¥ taney o Wen 1h Cobb “ae ak facial 
winner of 212 108." SPRGER BEES Ehs SERB 
‘*Pearson’s Feotball Annual,” price 3d., 

may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 

Poblisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C 


Pearson's Football 


Smita: “Jones scems to have no thought for 
anything except his clothes.” 

Brown: “Yes, he is perfectly wrapped up in 
them.” 

Smart CoNsTABLeE (to “ lost” child): ‘* What’s 
your name ?” 

Lost Child: ‘I do-o-n’t kno-o-ow.” 

Smart Constable: ‘‘ Where do you live?” 

Lost Child: “I do-o-n’t kno-o-ow.” 
: Smart Constable: ‘‘ Where do you buy sweeties ?” 
| Lost Child: “ Mrs, Marshall’s,” 
; Identified accordingly. 


You all know that little saying “ Alan wants but little here below— 


“ ANYTHING romantic about their wed- 
ding?” 
“Nothing whatever. She can cook, and he has 


a job.” 
Mrs. Prentice: “‘ How do you always manage 
to have such delicious beef?” 


Bywell: ‘I select a good honest butcher, 
and then stand by him.” 


Mrs. Prentice : ‘‘ You mean that you give him all 


your trade.” 


Mrs. Bywell: “No, T mean that I stand by him 
while he is cutting off the meat.” 
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WE MIGHT EAT Spices 


And also Caterpillars, Worms, and Lavan Abe 


with Butter. 

Ir the ordinary food supply of te = yn: 
became exhausted as a result of war ihe) ij) 
be no need for us to starve, if we onl: 3!) i, . 
ideas of diet a little. . 

When all the bread and meat had been e.., : 
and all the animals usually used for food ji 1:1 for 
slaughtered, we should have to turn our 2. .eitiny 
to comestibles which are much appreciate! in ct! o 
countries, though they are seldom eaten !i>, 

Of course all the deer, hares, rabbits. and yj!. 
fowl] would keep us for a little while. Theo all:to 
horses, dogs, cats, rats, and mice would have tu 1) 
eaten. 

When they were gone the zoos and menat: ‘3 
would be found very useful, for there is <>: 10}: 
an animal, from the elephant downwarils. t\..: i: 
not considered a delicacy in some part of the wil 
orancther. But they would not last lonz. 

We might gather snails. Canon Horslev. 
perhaps the greatest English authority on s) ; 
an article of diet, could organise great snail hints, 

To vary the menu we could eat catorpilir. 
They are considered quite a luxury in tlic We 
Indies, and a certain Victorian statesman u:! 
regularly to take a walk in his garden and ji" 
half a dozen juicy caterpillars from the bushes 1 
he was kept waiting for dinner. The Chinese eat 
silkworms after they have passed into the clirvsriis 
stage. They are too economical to eat them hefi; 
they have spun their silk cocoons. The chrysaliis 
are generally served fried. 


Roasted Spiders a Regulaz Dish. 

Then think of all the spiders that might he cater, 
Many Europeans have acquired a taste for thei 
after residing for a time in New Caledonia, whce 
roasted spiders is a regular dish among the natives. 

And our stock of food would not yet. be nearly 
exhausted. Moths are eaten nearly all over the 
world, and especially in China, Australia, and 
Africa. Darwin said they were delicion:. ‘Tle 
cockroaches and beetles which are such a plarie 
now would become a blessing, for they are a worll- 
wide article of diet, and have been since the days 
of ancient Greece. The greatest becile-caters 
nowadays are to be found in America, Africa, the 
West Indies, and Mauritius. In Central Africa 
the natives often make a good meal of the mult 
tudes of dead insects which are found floating on 
the shores of lakes. 

Hottentots grow quite fat after they have heen 
visited by a swarm of locusts, and the Moors 
prefer the same insect to pigeon. There was a 

thiopian tribe to whom ae name “ locust-eaters 
was given. They would eat two or threo hundred 
at ameal. The Arabs in Tripoli will never stare 
while they can get locusts. They stew them with 
butter. 

The myriads of earthworms, too, mizit l¢ 
brought to the table. A certain Indian pot: ste 
never considered a State banquet complete witliu! 
them, and Arabs eat quite a lot. 


Ants for the Africans. ' 
Every farmer knows that the soil is sivp< 
crowded with wireworms and leather-jackets. 1 
they are the greatest source of loss on root cli" 
They could be eaten, and would doubtless provi" 
considerable nourishment, for the women of ‘Turs” 
eat them in immense quantities. Ants of new! 
every variety are esteemed as food in 9 
Africa, and India. The Hottentots of ~ 
Africa eat them both raw and cooked, and 1iite 
on the strange dict, too! 5 
The natives of Ceylon are not content wi 
eating honey and honeycomb, but devour tlic i 
as well, while Indian children have been observ’ 
to drag centipedes a foot and a hall Jone 
out of the earth and eat them with glee. 
centipedes are smaller, but there are plenty ©! seth 
But supposing all these creatures wer? ‘|! hss 
consumed. What should we do, then? Wi: & 
the earth ! scuethen 
Yes, literally. Clay is eaten in all hot climates 
and in many other places as well. The women? 
the Magdalena river, who largely engage in eon 
pottery, often eat a handful of clay while a the 
work, and after a fall of rain the children m-!' 
eagerly to eat the moist soil. colt 
So we necdn’t starve. But some peopl: nee 
prefer to do so, or else emulate Nebuchai 
who lived a long time on grass, 


oz 9 


(Weex ENDING 
Fro. 29, 1912. 


MILLBOROUGH: A wealthy cotton mer- 
oan ant and virtual owner of Millborough. 
RYDER: A good woman whom Lord Mill- 
MARY igh loves and wrongs. This happens when 
ti-y are both young. ‘To make marriage with Lord 
Militorough possible, she is believed to have killed 
ler brute of @ husband. Lord Millborough really 
committed thecrime. Mary Ryder uow calls herself 
Mrs, Paul, . 
LADY MILLBOROUGH: The woman Lord Mill- 
bsough eventually marries, The union is not a 
Lappy one. 
STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME: The 
of a gang of criminals who pose as a dramatic 
agency. ‘They plot to secure Lady Millborough’s 
iwels, and though one of their underlings steals 
the stones, the whole affair is bungled. 
BABBAGE: The underling who, by taking a butler's 
place at Millborough Hall, carries out the burglary. 
FAIRY WILLOW: A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose passion tor the stage gets her into 


loads 
c 


CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE. 
Mother and Father. 


Bern traversed the small distance between Corus 
Sircct and Camford Street in a dazed manner. She 
hal forgotten the objectionable familiarity of the 
odious Mr. Vere—her last vision of the eagle-nosed 
little cad as he had staggered beneath the sudden 
suck of the envelope that had struck him in the eye, 
hid been so repulsive that she had been glad to reach 
the safety of the street. 

Nr. Jack was in St. Peversburg! Out of tho way 
of her dreaming of appealing to him for reparation 
ie he? ie little sister who was hiding her shame at 
Mrs. Pauls. 

Licth’s sweet, red lips set with a sudden spasm of 

piin. Jf only she could do something ! 
_ Reaching Corus Street she tapped on the door and 
it was opened instantly by the pale faced “‘ Angel of 
the Embankment,” as Salvation Jemmy in a moment 
of pain inspiration had christened Mrs. Paul.: 

“Wale” 

Teth shook her head. 

“Gone away—a strange man—a horror—has taken 
the place over, I got hold of the address where he’s 
to live Ictters sent to—a hotel in St. Petersburg— 
‘tare we to do?” 

's. Paul's loving arm led the tired girl into the 
iz-room, In spite of the pain and sorrow of the 
moment there was also a grain of secret, 
iate happiness in the thought that she had her 
hers and the man’s she had loved to her heart’s 
—in her own house—looking, in her sweet 
, a3 sometimes she could fancy she had dice 

‘he mother-flame in Mrs. Paul was burning 
She unfastened Beth's coat 


liked, 
viv Inightly just then. 


a 


tad removed the plainly trimmed hat, then laid her 


‘wlling hand an instant on the dusky, burnished 


Hd 

“Tell me about it afterwards—chil,” she whis- 
P tel, Pl cet you a cup of tea—you're dead beat— 
h 


en —_ just rest here till I come back from the 
, Drink this and then we can talk things over, dear,” 
has Paul said lovingly when she returned, “ your pale 
*¢ males me anxious!’ There was a world of 
“uinly, tender sympathy in her voice. 
hoe ‘ipped the hot, fragrant tea—she wanted to 
am ‘o unburden her heart—but this sweet, silent 
eam ie between herself and the mother who as yet 
,« treated as a friend, though she also knew the 
‘t boxind them—was very precious to tho girl. 
time enough for their mutual confession— 


Me Was me about your visit to the Academy,” asked 
p bent as she took the empty cup from the girl. 
"vith: Ml swiftly all that had happened, and Mrs. 


“ited till she had finished. 


Mh at 4 er eyes blazed 


«Man's righteous, fierce indignation ; then 
kofesrs face softened with a wonderful, tender 
“Ol compassion, 

We nm 
Woisnerg, 
here 


“st do all wo can to comfort her,” she 
ci" She is young—and her life lies before 
Disent cap ttnt it may be spent in redeeming the 
Boy “auiees she is facing now.” 

cant forward impulsively, Control had 


‘| suddenly under an impulse. 


Sip 
Mother ! 


“<4 thread of music the word fel! on Mrs. Paul's 


—nor wants that 


« together, that was all Beth wanted at that | 
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serious trouble. 
Millborough Hall and she runs away to London, to 
join the stage, on the night of the jewel theft. 
Quite unknowingly, she takes with her a bag con- 
taining the stolen stones. Babbage p'aced them in 
the bag. Later on in the story Fairy gets into 
oe Jack’s clutches, and he falsely marries 
er. 

BOB EVANS: A chauffeur, once in the employ of Lord 
Millborough. He loves Fairy Willow, but believes 
she has been false. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES of Scotland 
Yard: A clevor little detective who is grudually 
unravelling the Millborough mystery. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Street: Better 
known as old Stump—owing to a malformed 
hand. He is really Miss Delorme’s wronged 
husband, and has sworn to kill hor when next they 
meet. In London, Old Stump robs Fairy of the 
bag containing the jewels—in reality paste - and 
blackmails Lady Millborough. 
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STRANGE 


WHO’S WHO IN THE GREAT STORY. 


She is employed 2s a maid at | BETH WILLOW has been allopted by Fuiry's fathor. 


She is the daughter of Lord Miliburough aud Mary 
Ryder. 

MARCUS DRAKE: Lord Millborough’s late secretary 
aud companion. Ho is in love with Beth Willow. 

LUEE WOAD: The ne’er-do-well of Millborough, 
Woad has found out Lord Millborough’s sin and is 
Dlickmuiling him. Ie is also fond, in a way, of 
Beth and has threatene! to expose her mother unless 
she marries him. 

SALVATION JEMMY: An ex-burglir who now 
spends his time doing rescue work on the Embat.k- 
ment. 


LISETTE DUPONT: A lively French muid at the 
Hall. he is helping and is in love with Pickles. 


MAJOR COLLETT: The hoad of tho Mil!bcerough 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, and 
owes fits ponttion to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that her 
jewels must not be found, as they are piste, and 
Lord Millborough doesn’t know it. 


List week's chapters tell how Old Stump finds Miss Delorme in a lunatic asylum, where she has beon decoyed by Stanley Jack. Tho building catchas fire ari, insterl of taking 
his revenge as he had intended, Old Stump roscues his wife. 


He gives horinto the care of Fat Bess, a gipsy. Moanwhile, Beth Willow decides that Stanley Jack must b» forced 


ears. Sho started to her fect, her arms outspread, 
and with a tremulous sob Beth ran into them, folded 
in an embrace as sacred as it was tragic. 

“ Beth!” 

Like a whisper came the words from Mrs. Paul's 
white lips as she held in her arms the child born to her 
of her fateful love for George Marchant—now Lord 
Millberough. Beth had called her by that most 
sacred of all namces—mother—and the secret mother 
in Mrs. Paul had responded to the call of her own flesh 
and blood. 

Forgotten for that moment of magic was the sin and 
sorrow of the dead past—the woman's soul rose from 
the crucible of suffering, white and pure—the shabby 
little sitting-room in Corus Street was hallowed by 
the commonest and most beautiful emotion in the 
world. 

“Beth! Beth!” Mrs. Paul's voice had gained in 
strength now. “I knew you knew—when you came. 
But how—how have you learnt this ? ” 

Beth stirred and pressed her check against the thin, 
shabby shoulder on which her head was resting. How 
could she tell her mother the truth—that a black- 
mailer in the shape of Luke Woad was the man who 
had disclosed to her the story of her parentage? She 


You want a purse, I understand ? 
Then carry your“ Pearson's” in your hand! 
(Se? page 861.) 


had a secret that must be kept from the frail woman 
upon whose head there was still a price—she dared not 
let her mother gucss that she—her daughtcr—was 
paying tho price of her own happiness to keep her 
safety guarded, 

“Tn Millborough,” she murmured, “‘ somcone there 
told me—and, oh, my dearcst—you know that it has 
made all the diffcrence in the world to me—to have a 
mother of my very own—to fecl that somewhere in 
the world there is someone who belongs to mc—and I 
to her—more than anyone else can understand !”” 

“Beth, beloved child!” Mrs. Paul's voice was 
weak with stifled fecling, ‘tell me who it was who 
told this to you? ‘Tell me?” 

Beth raised her face from Mrs. Paul's shoulder, and 
mother and daughter gazed into each other's eyes. 

* Dearest,” she said slow ly, “I can tell you that 
somcone who has never scen you found out who my 
mother was—and- that’s all, but nothing can part us 
in future,” she went on in her decp, tender toncs, ae 6 
shall never leave you—though I may have to go to 
Millborough for a little while—my duty takes me there 
—but my heart will always be with you—my mother !? 

“Beth,” Mrs. Paul let her arms fall from the girl's 
slim figure. ‘ There's something you don't know— 
a terrible secret—something too nae to tell you— 

—_I'm not fit to let you kiss me—there’s a price on 
bie hese only pai ee a dreadful death through 
the police mistaking a drowned woman for me. Oh, 


OFFERED BELOW. 


little long.” 


Well, I want a new version of it. 


tu legally marry Fairy. She goes to bis offices only to find that a Mr. Vere, monoylender, has taken them over, and that Stanley Jack is abroad. (You can now read on.) 


Sr en 


she whispered, “don’t you understand, child, I’m a 
woman hiding from the police!” 

Beth tightened her strong young arms round the 
frail body that would have kept her off. 

“IT know, darling mother—I know ! “ she whispered 
tenderly. 

“You know!’ Amazed fear shone in Mrs. Paul's 
eyes. ‘‘ What do you know?” 

Beth drew a deep breath, but she did not loosen hea 
grasp round her mother’s shoulders. 

“That you aro accused of killing someone,” sho 
whispered, ‘‘a man, but I know it can't be truc—t 
feel it isn’t.” 

A sound like that of a wounded animal escaped 
Mrs. Paul's lips. 

“It is true,” she said dully, “I did kill Jim Durdan, 
but he frightened me—he had deserted me for over a 
year—I was very young—just a slip of a girl—like 
our poor Fairy might be now—only not so gay, and 
for love of another man I wanted to think ho was 
dead——” She paused, and Beth drew her closer to 
her—the quivering body bearing witness to the excite- 
ment under which her mother was struggling. 

“ He—my real husband—came back to my rooms 
ono night,” Mrs. Paul went on slowly, “ he frightened 
me with threats of what he was going to do, I—God 
forgive me—hated him at that moment—he tried to 
kiss me—and, and—then ’’—the low, whispering voico 
went on, “it all happened in a second—TI tried to 
protect mysclf—a heavy brass candlestick was on tho 
shelf above me—I struck him with it—then he fell o 
the ground—and I ran away terrified.” 

Lcth’s arms held the slight, still girlish figure closc’y 
to her. 

“It was self defence, darling,’ she murmured. 
“Don't fret your dear heart telling me any more — 
whatever happencd, nothing could make me fool 
anything but the deepest love and tenderness for you, 
my mother !” 

For a moment there was a silence in the shabbe 
| little sitting-room in Corus Strect as the woman a d 
her child kissed each other tenderly, tearfully, t @ 
veil lifted from their hearts —even sorrow for tie tis. @ 
forgotten ! 

“Beth!” Mrs. Paul caressed the gitl’s chee’ 
tenderly, they were sitting side by side on the narrow 
little couch, their hands ciasped. 

“Both, we must bo very guarded in the presence 
of strangers, I dare not Ict you call me ‘ mother,’ 


| though it is sweet to mc—the danger is too great!’ 


Beth raised the still shapely but roughened hand to 
her young lips. 

“'T understand, dear—no one shall ever know ihe 
truth from me—I will fight for you always !” 

© But you will marry,” her mother’s low voice went 
on tenderly. ‘‘Someone—ncver = mind who--to'd 
moe that you were loved by Lord Millborongin’s 
secretary—that you loved him, it’s the dream of my 
life to see my darling a happy wife!” 

Beth shrank back with a little ery of pain. 

“T shall never marry Marcus Drake, mother, 
never!” 

“Never! Then don’t you love him, darling?” 
Mrs. Paul whispered. ‘‘ If not, it is right to refuse to 
marry him—no good ever comes of a loveless marriage ! 
What made you change your mind!” 

“T found I had made a mistake!’ Both answered 
in a stifled voice. How could she tell her mother 
that it was to save her from being arrested for tho 
murder of Jim Durdan that she had broxen off hea 


om 


ae ee 
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His pipe to him’s a long delight, oz 
nee ne 
enzagement to Marcus Drake? If this sorrowful, 
tender-hearted mother guessed the truth she would 
forbid the sacrifice of her daughter's happiness. 
Beth knew that and for that reason she must never tell 
her mother about Luke Woad, who was waiting till 
he came out of prison to begin his persecution of her. 

“Ts there any one else ?” Mrs. Paul asked softly. 
It was the joy of her sleepless nights to lic awake and 
sce visions of Beth married to a good man whom she 
loved. All women love a love story—and the sadder a 
woman’s own lJove-story has been the greater her joy 
in listening to a happy one! 

Beth dug her nails into her delicate palms. 

“ There is no one else!” 

Mrs. Paul was silent. In a letter she had had some 
{ime ago from Lotd Millborough, he had told her that 
Heth was going to marry his secretary, Marcus Drake— 
that they were in love with each other—and she had 
cried over the letter and kissed it—taking it to bed 
with her—and placing it in her bosom during the day. 
She was content to know that Beth was happy oe 
would never intrude on her daughtcr! But now 


Beth said that she wasn’t going to marry Marcus 
Drake—that she had made a mistake—and_ somchow 
Mrs. Paul could not imagine her beautiful, proud 
danchter making a mistake of that sort. 

“Mother!” Beth held Mrs. Paul's hand tightly, 
her pale face had flushed vividly. ‘‘ Mother, I want 
you to tell me something—something I have a right 
to know as your daughter.” 

“Aright! Beth!” 

“Yes, mother,” Beth went on firmly. 
know the name of the man who ’’—she flushed deeply — 
* who was my father!” 

“Beth! No, no! You mustn't ask me to tell you 
that!’? was the tremulous reply. ‘Child, don’t 
you sce that no good can come of it ?” 

Mrs. Paul peg back a strand of hair that had 


“T must 
fallen across her brow, her hand was trembling, her 
face drained of colour. 

“Vell me,” Beth whispered, “‘ is he living now ? ” 

“Don’t ask me any more, child,” was the broken 
answer. ‘‘ No good can come of it!” 

* Ah, then, mother, he is alive!” 

Mrs. Paul bowed her head. 

Beth rose to her fect with an impulsive gesture. 
Her beautiful, pale face was flushed hotly, her eyes 
shone with pitying love as they rested on the slight, 
shrinking figure of her mother, who had not moved. 

“* How I despise him for keeping away from you in 
your great hour of need,” she cried in a low, trembling 
were er was unmanly, cowardly !” 

“ to} ! ” 

Mrs. Paul had risen to her feet, and looked at Beth 
with a driven white face. 

‘You don’t know what you say, child,” she said 
quictly, “‘every hard word you say against the man 
who is your father is a dagger in my heart. I can’t 
allow him to be misjudged—I loved him in those years 
ago—what had to be, was, and his sorrow was as great 
as mine—his punishment 
child, mustn’t judge him ! 

Beth’s eyes filled with tears. She felt suddenly 
very young, very ignorant of life and love. 

“Forgive me, mother,” she murmured brokenly. 
“] didn’t mean to hurt you, mother, I was thinking 
of you and all you have suffered ! ” 

Mrs. Paul gathered her into her arms and kissed 
her lovingly, passionately. 

* 


perhaps as severe—you, his 


* * * 

Beth was going to bed, though she had never felt 
more wide awake than she was at the present moment. 
Her mother’s story had roused her deep sympathies, 
touched her tenderly-loving nature to the quick ; 
and. though she had given her promise not to talk 
about her unknown father again or to judge him too 
hardly, she could not prevent her thoughts from 
dwelling on the forbidden subject. 

Who was this man whom her mother defended so 
passionately ? There must be something good in him 
to have kept her love in spito of her terrible punish- 
ment—no woman can go on loving a bad man for ever 
—he was no idle philandcrer to play with a woman’s 
heart, and then cast her off as Stanley Jack had 
poor little Fairy ! 

Leth was ready for bed in a very few minutes— 
the hair brush was drawn through her masses of dusky 
hair—her face bathed in cold water—then she bent 
over the sleeping girl-woman Fairy, whose tragic battle 
she was fighting. . . 

“We, mother and I,” she whispered softly, “ will 
stand by you, darling. That man shall be made to do 
the right thing by you—my poor, little Fairy, the 
future might have happiness in store for you yet— 
perhaps more than it has for me!” 

She knelt down by the bed to say her prayers, she 
prayed for Pat Willow—for Fairy—poor Bob Evans— 
then last, but not least, for Mrs. Paul and Marcus Drake 
-—-that the magn she loved and the woman whom she 
knew to be her own mother, might always be safe from 
danger, then, because she couldn't bear the thought 
of having seemed unjust, she prayed for the unknown 
man who was her father—an carnest, pathetic little 
praycr for his forgiveness for his great sin. 
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She rose from her knees feeling slightly more com- 
forted. Those sho loved had all her thoughts and 
prayers—and the unknown father her pity. She 
slipped into bed beside the sleeping girl, but her brain 
was too excited to permit of sleep. Sho kept thinking 
of ber mother, who had sent her to bed with a loving 
kiss—then of her lover, Drake, whom for the sake 
of that mother she had sent from her. a 

And then Fairy woke and whispered plaintively 
that she was thirsty. Beth slipped from the bed 
and made her way downstairs. ; 

The little house was very quiet now, for it was past 
a few people staying 


midnight—and there were onl 
aul’s lodgors had gone 


in the place, as most of Mrs. 
away. 

Beth had slipped on a shawl, and went softly down- 
Her feet had been thrust into a pair of soft 
and she carried a candle in her 
a draught extinguished the 
candle, and she had left the match-box in the bedroom. 
But she went on gropingly. She knew where to find 
matches in the kitchen. 

Suddenly she paused in amazement. 

There was a light beneath the door of Mrs. Paul's 
sitting-room, and the door itself was ajar. Her 
mother must be still up ! 

Beth took a step towards the room ; then caught her 
breath. 

Her mother had a visitor ; she was talking to some 
one in an appealing, impassioned voice : 

“George! George! What madness brings you 
herc—at this time? Think of what it mcans if any- 
one from Millborough saw you—saw you come here ! ” 

Beth suddenly pressed a hand over her heart. 

Her mother was in some terrible agony of mind, 


stairs, 
slippers of Mrs. Paul's, 


her whole soul had sounded in those words to the man | 


she called “ George.” 

Before she could creep away to her room she heard a 
man’s voice reply passionately to her mother : 

“IT came, Mary, because I can’t allow this to go on. 
I must provide for you as well as our——” 

“Hush!” from the woman inside. 

Beth was rigid now. The cultured voice that had 
spoken so strangely and passionately was as familiar 
to her as Pat Willow's. 

She had never heard it except in coldly measured 
tones—icy but kindly, and now, at the hour of mid- 
night in a common little lodging-house in the poorest 
neighboyrhood of London he was talking like a hot- 
headed boy—he, tho uncrowned king of Tailiborongh ! 
Lord Millborough—the wealthiest man in the North 
of England ! 

Beth’s teeth chattercd, she was frozen with amaze- 
ment. : 

“You must go,” Mrs. Paul’s earnest voice went on, 
“for my sake, Gcorge—don’t talk about money for 
me—you know I would rather die than touch a penny 
of it—all I ask of you is to go.” 

“Mary! Let me make some provision for you— 
and for her—our child ! ” 

ie Beth—for poor little Fairy—yes ! 
no ” 

‘Mary, have you told Beth 2?” Lord Millborough’s 
voice broke with anxicty. 

“‘She knows the truth—but not who her father is— 
and for your sake, George, she must never know ! ” 

Beth might have been a figure of stone! The 
truth—the almost incredible truth—was revealed to 
her now. 

Lord Millborough was the man her mother had loved 
—the uncrowned king of Millborough was her father ! 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR. 
More Than Forgiven. 

THE village of Roxted was some eight miles along 
tho road from Hallam House, and the local doctor, 
just about to sit down to breakfast, had heard nothing 
of the disastrous fire that had occurred during the night. 

“Please, sir, you’re wanted at once!” said the 
servant, entering. 

The doctor, an old-fashioned, kindly, white-haired 
man, hurried into the little hall. A very stout 
woman, with a gipsy cast of countenance, awaited him. 

“Can you come along to my caravan at once,” she 
said, breathlessly, ‘‘to attend to a poor thing that's 
been badly burned ? ” 

‘** How did it happen?” asked the doctor, as he 
hurried off with Elizabeth Bunhill, known on the road 
as ‘‘ Fat Bess.” 

“ An accident!” was the answer. ‘‘ She was seeing 
to the fire that she was lighting on the turf beside the 
van, and as it wasn’t burning up, she puts paraffin on 
it, and with that, poor thing, she secmcd to be all of a 
flare in a minute.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the doctor, 
his pace,“ And who is the poor creature ? 
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“Of the road—like me!” replied Fat Bes-, + 3 
and her ’usband was travelling along with u-, : 
say, me and my darter Sal!” 

‘A caravan had come into sight, being drain sen 
the road by a rather scraggy horse. Fat 1)... «7 
knew the country, had taken a short cut ar, : 
to the doctor’s house. 

The van pulled up, and the white-haired «5; 
hurried up the steps into the interior. : 

The light within was indifferent. Su. :j/ipy 
motionless and smothered up in bandaging lay i ons 
of the narrow, berth-like beds, and, bending «7 j. 
a huge-figured, hulking-shouldered man, his clit; 
blackened and charred, his face blistercd, an! a 
bandage roughly wrapped round one of his buco 
hands, a hand from which a finger was missins. 

A handsome, dark-eyed young woman was «:.-\. | 
in tearing an old sheet into strips. -* 

Old Stump straightened up, and tears—s').»-. 
things to him—were gleaming in his eyes. It \... |. 
who had put into Bess Bunhill’s mouth the explanis) a 
of how the woman lying on the bed had come Iiy her 
injuries. : 

Forgiveness and terrible pity for the woman hv }\:1 
once sworn to kill for her infidelity had been wisi 
with a ghastly craving to be revenged torturin:!..- 
slow torture—on the inhuman fiend who had ean. | 
the woman he had wearied of to the mental a+! 
physical agony of a private asylum. 

When, with a skill that would have seemed won:l-!:1 
to anyone who did not know that the rat-cat-ler oi 
Diver Street had secn better and different days, bi 
bandaged the unconscious woman’s burns anil prayed 
that she might live, he was also, in a dual hind of w.:, 
plotting revenge. 

A grim instinct told him that sooncr or later fis 
chance must come. Let Stanley Jack think thit tl: 
fire had set him free from the woman who had becon 
a drag on him, and the chance would be the w:: 
likely. 

Old Stump was an old road-acquaintance of Biss 
Bunhill and her handsome daughter, and also Le 

ssessed a grim, dominating power of commani. 

c had told them to hitch in the horse and get al nz 
the road, while he still tended the injured woman, ar! 
when they would have questioned, he had growl! 
out through his gritted teeth, ‘“ Never you mini! 
Do as I tell you—she’s my missus. Do as1 tell yuu - 
say what I tell you to say - 

* 


* * 
“The right thing has been done!” said the white- 
haired doctor, when he had made his examinaticn. 
He had brought a bag with him, and, snappinc it 
open, he did things. ‘‘ This is collapse. Her con- 
dition’s terribly grave. This van will never do ani 
we’ve no hospital accommodation in the village. Tie 
best thing I can advise is to get on to Furlingham, where 
there’s a hospital. I shall come along with you.” 

He turned to the big man, with blackencd and 
blistered face and burned clothes, and set his apprat- 
ance down to the fact that he must have gone tu is 
wife’s rescue after she had set herself alight throug’ 
trying to get a fire to burn with paraffin. i 

“It’s no use hiding from you that your wifs 
condition is most grave, and I’m afraid that her sizis+ 
is destroyed!” 

‘Pre great singed and charred figure shook. . 

“Her sight 2? Old Stump turned away, tremiin3 
like a child. . 

Yet, if she lived, perhaps God had been men‘! 
in robbing her of her sight. Her beauty was destroy 
The one-time reddish-auburn hair was withered a). 
A glass would never reflect for her the tragic ruin of 
her beauty. 

“ But God spare your life, and I’ll be eyes ant hav hy 
to you!” was Old Stump’s thought as he offered ') 
a prayer, the man who in the past was given to =! 
and jeer at Heaven with that mordant, bitter ton." 
of his! And then came another of those term: « 
revengeful surges. ‘‘ For every second of puii 
has suffered and suffers, sooner or later-—svwn'’ & 
later—you shall pay, dog with a gold tooth, io Ih’ 
of torture on earth!” 

“Her sight ?” he muttered aloud. 

“Tm afraid so!” ; 

Again Old Stump turned away, and thi’. 
bandaged hand into the pocket where Nero nes!! + 

“You and I, little pal,” he ruminated, in his ~*~” 
way, “* we'll be eyes——” , 

But the slack body of Nero made no respoise tt 
caress of hand. It wascold tothe touch. 

A whispered harsh rattle came from Old si 
hairy throat. 

‘* Little pal—little pal!” ; 

In his fight for the woman’s life he had fic ° ca 
the rat’s. 

And Nero was dead. 

He drow the dead body of his strange comrai: {"-™ 
his pocket, and the white-haired doctor saw it. ) “ 
and women of the road were strange creatur> “ 
sometimes had strange pets. Se 

The doctor made no remark, but O!! © '! 
suddenly conscious of his astonished stare at Punt 
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d is deep-set eyes. 
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The assistant behind the counter of a small jeweller’s 

ve Roxted looked with some apprehension at the 

Pvaugh man, with a bandaged hand, who entered. 
as dusk, and lamps were lit. The tramp-like 

jeiow looked more like breaking the window and 

himself to a handful of rings than making a 
hase. 

-\vhat ean I do for you?” asked the assistant, 

it prudent to ke polite. 

~ \ vedding-ring 1” 

“What size 2”? 

“\ woman’s—show me some—and I'll guess the 


he spl 


pu 


deen 


i iho assistant hesitated. He did not like the idea 
cf xjosing a tray of rings before his ugly customer. 

\ mix:ure of snarl and guttural laugh came from 
ii stamp. A couple of sovercigns jingled down on 


. vt judge by appearances, Mr. Counter-jumper. 
+ he Leovld buy up you and your shop, lock, stock, 
vi tartel! Show us those rings—I’m in a hurry.” 

‘Vhere was no further demur. 

“ jtat’s about it!” said Old Stump, and presently 
‘ed the shop with his purchase. 

y had placed the woman, who, according to 
papers in London, had been burned to death, 
iv vate ward at Roxted hospital. So grave was 
hr vondition that those in authority had given orders 
that her tramp-husband was to be permitted to go to 
her when he wished. 

IIc entered the private ward, and the once beautiful 
oman gave no sign of life, beyond her breathing, as 
‘ ike a mummy in her folds and folds of lint and 
Lird‘es, But one white hand lay out upon the 
couniespane, ‘The fire had spared that. It was @ 
li hand, but lacked a wedding-ring. 

Years back, when she had thrown in her life with 
1. «windrel who had deserted her and wished her 
ie had torn off her wedding-ring, and flung 


‘he narse in attendance saw tho huge, tramp-like 
nan sink to one knee beside the motionless form on 
he bol, rise the limp white hand, and press it to his 
ips, avd then slip something on tho wedding-ring 
an ° 


something that gleamed golden in the subdued light. 
So Gh Stump set a ecal upon his forgiveness, 
vowing silently that if her life were spared, his lifo 
should be devoted to her. 

But he also took a most terrible vow of revenge as 
well a3 of devotion, And a sudden spasm twisting 
his scatred, pock-marked features gave it an almost 
inhuman look, 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE, 
Pickles, the Scavenger. 


Mr. PicKLES was convalescent, to the astonishment 
\y-tor; and the latter attributed what was but 
Isl short of a miracle to Lisette’s devoted and excel- 
ht nursing—for devotion alone does not make a good 
and a tenacious vitality and a spirit of optimism 
w people, meeting the inspector under ordinary 
eirumstances, would have credited him with. 

ver had Mr. Pickles been so merry and bright as 
Wien he seemed at death’s door, though his voice was 
a thread of a whisper, and he looked so thin that he 
alnin-t answered to Euclid’s definition of length with- 


‘Scotland Yard set a high value on Mr. Pickles, and 
~ had been intimated officially that he could practic- 
et take as long as he liked over the process of getting 


They knew well enough that there was nothing of 
'e malingerer about Chief Inspector Pickles. A 
“ttant had been issued for the arrest of Babbage 
‘“s Brown on a charge of attempted murder, but the 
Ma With a stolid face and hefty shoulders, inter- 
a ional crook, and bad man of the most dangerous 
Jf seemed to have made good his escape. 
1 ‘ne police opinion was that he had managed to get 
‘ar of the country. 
oe ting Mr. Pickles’ illness Major Collett, the Chief 
me 2 had caused formal inquiries to be made as 
ie former’s progress, but had not troubled to visit 
-_ But Lord Millborough had paid a number of 
“ nal calls at the cottage, had given orders that Mr 
\cs was to be supplied with whatever might be 
ircd at his expense, and now Mr. Pickles was 
b}ing a glass of fine old vintage port that had found 
‘ay from Lord Millborough’s cullars to the game- 
8 Cottage, 


o was seated in an arm-chair in the gamekceper’s 


\ 


! 


SS 
he held, turned to him with a flare and 
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cottage, wearin PP igone 9 ae slippers, and, with a 

E ro his neck, hardly a romantic-looking, 
iring figure to the eye. Lisette, looking as 
she h ust stepped out of a milliner’s band-box, 
Rorored: about him. 

. Pickles heaved an audible sigh, and it broug 
Lisette to him swiftly. i jade 
2 You are in pain ? ” she said, with deep concern. 

‘Very bad, indeed!” admitted Pickles dolefully, 
which was quito at variance with his gcneral conduct 
under suffering. In the past, the greater his suffering, 
the more strenuously had he denied its existence. 

“* But where—tell me wherc—zat I may make it 
better?” cricd Lisette. 

Mr. Pickles placed a thin hand over the region of 
his heart. 

“It’s been getting steadily worse, Lisctte,” he said 
rather hopclessly. 

The bright-cyed, trim-figured, fascinating young 
woman bent over his chair. 

“ But is zere not a cure?’ she asked softly. 
zere no nozzing dat can be done ?” 

“ Lisette,” answered Pickles, looking into the fire 
that warmed the room cheerfully, “I have known 
young, handsome men ’’—he gave a shadowy smilo— 
** with sound digestions and attractive ways tu be cured 
of this trouble-—at the altar.” 

“Do you think,” asked Lisette, still bending over 
the chair, and her voice wondrous soft and womanly, 
“ zat all womens only look at zo outsides of mens ? ” 

“It i ame of course, on the woman !”” admitted 
Mr. Pickles. ‘ Pity and womanlincss that make a 
woman nurse a man back to life are not signs of love— 
just a swect, true woman's nature!” 

No one at Scotland Yard had ever hoard Chief 
Inspector Pickles talk in this fashion. ‘The gencral 
idea there was that ho was a confirmed old bachclor, 
wedded to duty. 

“* My leetle ’ero, Pickle,” whispered Lisctte, ** almost 
ze first day zat I saw you, I look straight into your 
inside——” 

Tears came into Mr. Pickles’ eyes, but at the same 
time his sense of humour being tickled at Lisette’s 
i 
Carry your “Pearson's *’ in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 
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phraseology—a picturo perhaps of her studying his 
impaired digestive organs, he gave a quecr little laugh. 

“You laugh!” exclaimed Lisette, pretending to be 
angry. 

“FT was wondering,” said Pickles, and how aston- 
ished they would have been could they have heard him 
at Scotland Yard, ‘I was wondcring if you saw my 
heart, and what was written on it?” 

“Vat?” whispered the ex-lady’s maid. 

“+ TLisctte,’ ” replied the Chiof Inspector. 

Lisette shook her head. 

“T thought I only saw—‘ devotion to duty’ and 
* who stole ‘er ladyship’s diamonds ?’ ” 

“Yes, yes,” admitted Pickles, ‘“ but ‘ Lisctte’ was 
there, too, and in as big letters!” 

A rounded, warm arm stole round the Chief Inspec- 
tor’s neck, and a warm, blushing cheek pressed against 
his wasted one. ° 

“And Lisette,” she whispered, “ would never be 
jealous of devotions to duty.” And then, with humour 
and love shining from her bonny, dark eyes, she gave 
him the gentlicst of shakes. ‘ You wicked little man, 
you make me propose to you instead of you doing so to 
mc—though it is ze year of Leaps!” 

It was extraordinary, considering his physical weak- 
ness, with what strength and fervour the Chief Inspec- 
tor’s arm—the one that had becn fractured being still 
too stiff to be of practical use—-closed round Lisctte’s 
waist. It argued infinitely more ardour than his 
appearance suggested, but Pickles was glee to 
the eye—as moro than one burly scoundrel had dis- 
covered to his cost, after having threatencd to make 
mince-meat of him. 

“ Only because hearing is believing,” he whispered. 
“ And even now I find it hard to believe—that you love 
me, Lisctte!” 

“ But I prove it now,” sighed Lisctte, snuggling close 
to Pickles. ‘“ And I shall try to prove it—all «e days 
of my life. And she went on, after a long spell of 
silence filled with incidents that may be safely left to 
the reader’s imagination—“ and I ’elp you, when I 
can! Ah, Brown! You who set ze trap—you who 
would have made lofe to mc—if I could but find you. 
Ah, ah, ah.” 

Lisette was 
the mattcr of gesture was Gallic. 
her hands suggested her fierce desire 
face. 

“And ze jewels, if I can ‘elp!” oe ; 

The look of pczsimism, characteristic of Pickles, 
settled on his face. : . 

“T don’t say it’s hopeless,” be said, “ but ['ve along 
way to go yet, my pretty one, and having been out ot 
action so long has given the others a long start!” 

He did not add—thouzh the reflection was there — 
that the Chief Constable of Millborough, instead of 
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ate.—** Those stout people seem to be 
very particular about their fure?” 
She.—** Dieting themselve', I suppose, 


How foolish! Why don’t they take 
Antipon, as we did, I wonder?” 


Renewal of Beauty and Vigour. 

Are you stouter than you could wish to be? And 
are you still seeking for that ideal cure that will 
renew your beauty and vigour? Have you been 
trying to reduce your weight by starving yoursolf 
and by taking some dubious drug remedy ? 

These questions are of really vital import; for 
whether you get stouter, or whether you are “ doing” 
some debilitating dietary and drugging treatment, 
you will most surely suffer. 

‘here is only one rafo, reliable, and pleasant cure 
for obesity, in any of ita stages, and that is Antipon, 
the standard remedy for the perininent cure of the 
diseise—permanent, because it removes tho root, so 
to say; the abnormal tendency to oxcessive fat 
development. Antipon doos this in the mildest and 
gentlest manner possible. 

Beauty is greatly dependent on perfoct nutrition 
of the body. Antipon, tonic and obesity-roducer com- 
binod, brings about the physical chanys that makes 
for perfect nutrition. It revives appctite and restores 
tho digestive organs to propor functional power. 

Meanwhile the. superabundant fatty deposits, 
internal and subcutaneous, aro rapidly suppressed, 
in the most marvellous way. One yets thinnor, as if 
by some magic means. The excess of adipos? tissue 
simply scems to mo't away; and every morning one 
feels brighter and lighter, stronger and “fitter.” 

That, really, is the only rational way to recover 
beauty and vigour. 

Every stout person has a certain amount of excess 
fat inthe body which intorferes with the functional 
activity of the bodily mechanism. By removiny that 
excess Antipon not only restores health and makes 
for physical perfection—a nice, graceful figure and 
so on—but positively prolongs life. 

There is a decrease of from 80z. to 3lb. within the 
first twenty-four hours. 

Antipon is purely vegetable in composition, and 
makes a mo:t palatable after-meal liquid to take. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, prico 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
by Chomists, Stores, ete., or way be had (on sending 
remittances), privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, 8.E. 


P tandard Remedy 
-for the Permanent - 
‘Cure of Cor 


“Below.” (See pase S80.) 
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helping, had done and was probably still doing his 
best to keep the mystery of the stolen jewels a con- 
tinued mystery. 

“And now,” said Lisctte, “1 go to ze kitchen to 
make a leetle omelette for you!” 

“What have I done to deserve this—what ?” 
questioned the Chief Inspector of the fire, when he was 
alune. Then, after some moments’ thought, he 
reached out for what looked like a scrap-book on the 
table near him. e 

As a matter of fact, it contained cuttings from news- 

apers that Lisette had clipped out and pasted in for 
hin of events during his illness, at his request. 

Ho turned over the pages till he came to some 
cuttings describing a disastrous fire at Hallam House 
and giving an account of the inquest on the victims. 


A fortnight later a brief paragraph found its way 
into a London evening parer to the effect that Chief 
Inspector Pickles had returned to his duties at Scotland 
Yard, but the reporter, who had picked up the informa- 
tion, did not Icarn that the Inspector had been marri-d 
in the interval, it had been done so quietly. 

And on the same evening a peaked, ragged individual, 
who looked as if he had gone weeks without a really 
square meal, shuffled into Diver Street, wret hed, 
squalid Diver Street, at the back of Corus Street, and 
approached a tumblcdown buililing that was Iet out in 
tenements from the attics to the underground cellars. 

An old hag of a woman, standing in the dark door- 
way, eyed him dourly and asked him his business, and 
thon noticed that he carried a bag slung round him and 
a stick with a two-pronged fork at the end, the tools of 
the street scavenger who somehow carns a living by 
spearing up scraps of paper and picking up the stumps 
of cigars and cigarettes. 

“Cheap lodgings!” said the scavenger, with a 
shiver of cold. His nose had a reddish-blue look. 

“* Would ‘alf-a-crown a week kill yer ¢” asked the 
woman, 

‘The scavenger muttered something about it being 
more than he hed paid for his last lodging. 

He coughed consumptively. 

“Rents is *igh ‘ere! said the old hag. ‘‘ But vou 
coul'l ‘ave a unfurnished room in the basement fur that. 
lirst week’s money down in advance.” 

Tho scavenger counted out half-a-crown in coppers 
as if to make sure that he was worth the amount. 

“ Let’s seo the room!” he asked apologetically, one 
of his arms working rather stiffly as he reckoned up 
his wealth. 

“Come along, then!” said the old hag, lighting a 
candle. 

The room was a cellar below ground without gas or 
any other form of artificial light. By day ‘a little 
light could filter through the thick, dirty, bar-bound 
glass sect in the pavement above, and through the 
tunnel that ran down from it into the cellar, There 
was a time, when Diver Street knew better days, 
when it was uscd for coals. Now it was let out to 
human beings. A few rags in a corner proclaimed the 
last occupant’s bed. 

— atmosphere as well as the rent was somewhat 

igh. 
The door was left open, and the scavenger jerked a 
thumb over his shoulder at the subterranean passage. 

“ Anybody living next door ?” he asked. 

A stout door on the other side of the passage pro- 
claimed another cellar. 

* Only temperary,” was the answer. ‘‘’E’s ‘ere 
to-night—at least, was—but ’e’s giving it up. Been 
away for months—but kep’ ’is room on. Now ’e's 
giving it up arter to-night.” 

“What's ’is line?” ventured tho bluc-nosed 
scavengcr, who appeared to feel the cold acutely. 

* Rat-catching !”’ replied the old woman. “I’ve 
know'd that room of ’is to be alive-oh and squealing 
with rats he’s collared in the sowers, Made a fair trade 
of it, too.” 

The scavenger again carcfully countcd his pence by 
tke light of the candle. . 

* It’s more than I'm used to paying,” he said, “ but 
I'll tako it fur a weck, anyways.” 

When the transaction was completed, and the 
acavenger left alone in his cellar, the door closed, he did 
not light a candle. 

“Not my idea of a honeymoon,” he gaid dolefully 
under his breath, and then chuckled sadly. ‘ My 
pretty Lisette, how like you to insist that I should wear a 
chest-protector—but very inartistic from the point of 
view of realism in disguise |” 

Then suddenly the scavenger’s eyes gleamed out in 
the dark like a ferret’s. 

A heavy step was descending the uneven stone steps 

to the cellars. 
He erept to the door, and clapped an eve to the key- 
hole. But he could see nothing in the darkness till’ a 
match flared in the shcltcr of a man’s big hands, and 
throwing up luridly a gruesume gap from which a 
finger was missing. 

A faint, melancholy smile played across the scaven- 
gers tace, 

“Now T think we have solved the riwstery of what 
bas become of the peste!” he said to him-elf, 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


The Last Tram 
A Tragedy 
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ee THE STORY. 

; Late at night. Scene: On the lines. 
1. “I will catch that tram,” cried fan jones at 
eleven thirty as he dashed down the road. 

2. “* Nothing shal! stop me, not even a policeman.” 
3. ‘Out of my, way, you on the bike. It's the 


ed 


f Keep out of 
the way with your baked potato barrow.” i . 


6. “I've caught th 
HIP IPHOORAY ee are ; 

i. Conductor: “Get t " 
car is for the depot only, sir.” aa 


G.LP.0. stands for General Post Office, and also for Generally Perfectly Obligzing— 


WEEX EXpDINg 
Fev. 29. 19]2, 


= 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES? 


1. Preamble (of a Bill), 
2. Utopia. 

3. Excise. 

4. Actions of Tort. 

5. Curtain Raiser. 

6. Imbroglio. 


Thoy are everyday expressions, and I wart 
you to explain them. I will give six hall-guiness 
for the explanations considered the clearest end 


First of all write the word or phrase you cho: 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—an:! sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or priuted. 

You may send in your explanation of all the sir 
if you like,but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
and post it to arrive not later than ‘Thursday, 
February 29th. You may send all your postcards for 
this compotition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST C4. 
(1) DUTCH COURAGE. 


The prize in this contest was awarded to A, T. Mais, 


No. 


| School House, Buckie, Banffshire, for the folluwug 


cxplanation : 


A phrase used to express the false gouras. is luced 
by alcohol. It originated during the war with 
Holland in Charles II.’ reign, when the stubborn 
resistance of the Dutch so piqued our men, that they 
attributed it to the free use of alcohol. 


(2) GHIP’S HUSBAND. 

The attempt selected as the best was receiv.) fim 
H. H. Hancock, 15 Windsor Road, Boscombe, avi vis 
thus expressed : 


The expression scems quaint, but is explained by i's 
derivation. Husband literally means “the inhabiter 
of a house,” who would usually furnish and provsle ict 
the same. A “‘ship’s husband ”’ is the agent. som 
times the owner himself, who personally super: 
repairs, provisioning, and general outfit of a ship. 


(3) FLANEUR. 


This term was thus explained by the winner PR. K. 
Masterton, 74 Allingham Road, South Park, Reiys'*: 


This French word for an idle gossiper, wl s‘' 
about collecting and retailing the latest town-tatile. 8 
used by us similarly for the clubman, or fashionable 
lounger, whose chief business in life is the prop." 
of current rumour and scandal. 


(4) REMITTANCE MEN. 

The winner of the prize of 10s. 6d. for the fuller: 
definition was A. Noble, 11 Hill Top Mount, Maile 
Leeds : 

This is a term of derision applied by Colonia’ ‘0 
work-shy ne’er-do-wells from the Old Coun!'), * 
jive on allowances from home. 


(5) BLACK MARIA. 


The above phrase was thus defined by the ' 
E. Williams, 83 Balaclava Street, Blaciburn, 1 


A Prison Van. It derives its name, acco! 2 * 
tradition, from a Boston Negress, of gigantic 
strength, named Maria Lee, who, through ass 
constables in their duty, became a terror to “! ee 
docs. Thus “ Black Maria,” then as now, \ © 
medium of criminals entering the prison g:tcs. 


(6) BARNSTORMER. 


R. H. Dearden, 10 Kimberley Roald, f°" 
supplied the winning explanation, in the folio’ 

The name bestowed on the oldetime strollin’ 
actor,” who “ tore a passion to tatters ” in an 
—not infrequently a barn—that was avail: pe 
course of his professional peregrinations, ‘I! 
occasionally used nowadays to stigmatisc an 
is given to “ ranting.” 


Weex ENDING 
Fes. 29, 1912. 
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By a RETIRED VALET. 


Wucy I tirst went into service it was a very rare 
{ing indeed to see a foreign servant in any wealthy 
English gentleman’s household. 

In some big houses, it is true, where there were 
children, Indian nurses were employed, and of course 
French and German girls were also employed as 
children’s maids as they are to-day, but it was 
cxtremely rare to meet a foreigner among the upper 
servants in any large English household. 

{ did not meet one during the first ten years 
I was in service, but during the last ten it was 
sareely possible to get into a situation where 
{ere were not several foreigners in the servants’ 
hall. 

Many wealthy gentlemen nowadays will only 
enzage @ foreigner as first valet, chiefly for the 
1 -son that a German or Russian servant is nearly 
always a good linguist, and gentlemen who travel 
nach find it very useful to have a servant who can 
speak several languages. 

High Wages for Russian Valets 

‘There is no doubt that some foreigners, more 
c,ocially Russians, make first-rate servants, and 
the prejudice which in my carly days existed, 
r.ther unfairly it must be confessed, against them 
is rapidly breaking down. 

A first-class Russian valet is very difficult to 
secure, and he can command very high wages, 
and is only to be found in the wealthiest 
houses. 

\ have met some really quite remarkable Russians 
in service. There is one well-known millionaire 
who has had a Russian as his personal attendant for 
the past ten years, who is certainly one of the most 
rmarkable men I ever met in service. 

I net the man when I was staying some years ago 
with my then employer at Eaton Hall at a large 
pity given by one of our famous dukes. 

‘tie Russian spoke English perfectly and without 
the trace of a foreign accent, he also spoke Italian, 
Trench, and German with equal fluency. 

lle was an extremely well educated and well- 
informed man and very musical; he played the 
violin magnificently, and showed me an offer he had 
rived from a musical syndicate of £25 per week 
to tour through Europe with a concert party as 
villn soloist. He had offers to go into service 
with several foreign Royalties, among them being 
t:e German Emperor and the King of Italy, but 
he preferred being in England to any other country. 

His wages, I believe, were £1,000 a year. 

French Maids In Request. 

Several well-known members of Parliament have 
Nussian valets. One ex-Minister has a Russian in 
lis service who is one of the cleverest conjurers 
living, and when entertainments are given at his 
master’s house the man frequently is calJed upon 
'o give a display of his skill for the amusement of 
i: guests; he is, I may mention, always paid 
fo: giving these performances. If he started on hi: 
©. account as a professional conjurer he could 
‘ily make a very substantial income, but he 
J" <crs to remain in service. 

Very wealthy ladies nowadays who can afford to 

) three or four dressing maids have always at 
Ist Uwo foreign girls among them, usually a French 
al German maid. 
_ 'tench girls are very clever hair-dressers, and 
‘generally for arranging her mistress’ hair that 
"French maid is kept. A German girl makes a 
‘iver and useful travelling maid, and nearly al! 
‘thy ladies nowadays who travel much employ 
‘'--rman maid, who acts as a sort of courier to her 
1! (ress when she travels abroad. 


. Low Foreign Dodges. 

‘Ty considerable care has to be taken in the 
"\- 14ing of foreign servants ; of course when they 
es ngaged in this country their references can 
a wily taken up and inquired into, but when 

it «ed from abroad it is a different matter. 

t 's nowadays quite a common trick among the 
: “isreputable class of foreigners to seck to 
iio situations’as servants in this country in order 


a free passage here from their own country 


1 


1s post office officials generally are. 
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where it is possible they may be 
wanted by tho police. I, know of 


‘veral f 
Servantsuricccn meters 


Find Good Billets 
in our Wealthy Households. 


af.cr having sent her the money to 
co:;ne over here never hearing any- 
th'ng more of the girl; or where she 
did enter the situation left it after 
having stolen as many valuables as 
she could lay her hands on. 

I was in a situation some years 
ago where an Italian girl was 
engaged by the mistress as her second dressing 
maid. 

The girl was engaged through a well-known 
servants’ agency in Milan, the management 
of which, however, distinctly stated that 
they do not hold themselves responsible for 
the character of the girls on their books, and 
advise ladies engaging girls through them to 
inquire into the girls’ references. 

The maid in question, however, wrote so nice a 
letter (in English) to her ladyship that she did not 
trouble to make very careful inquiries into the 
girl's references, and duly engaged her. 


Tried to Poison a Rival. 

The girl arrived a weck or so later; she spoke 
English quite well and seemed a nice, quiet, re- 
| yaaa sort of girl. The housemaid told me that 
she was quite sure the girl had never been in service 
before, though she gave out that she had been 
in sevcral situations in Italy. 

Well, one afternoon, after she had been in the 
situation about six months, two detectives arrived 
from Scotland Yard to arrest her on an extradition 
warrant. When the girl was told by one of the 
detectives that they had come to arrest her she 
dropped down in a dead faint. 

I felt very sorry for her then, for it seemed quite 
impossible to think that she could have committed 
any serious crime, but I learnt afterwards that the 
charge against her was that of having attempted 
to poison a girl who had been her rival in a love 
affair. She was taken back to her own country, 
where she was tried and convicted of the offence. 

Among the lower servants in wealthy houses 
many Danish girls may be found. 

They make first-rate servants, and are tre- 
mendously keen about housework, which British 
girls nowadays are not. 

Many well-to-do middle-class families, by the 
way, are now employing Danish servants. The 
certainly want high wages, and as a rule a Danis 
girl will only go into service in a house where at 
least one other Danish girl is employed, but there 
is no doubt that they make first-rate servants, 
and are very strong and healthy. 


Germans in Buckingham Palace. 

Nowadays, even in Royal households in this 
country there are many foreigners employed. In 
Queen Victoria’s reign, bar the Indian attendants, 
there were, I believe, only two foreigners in the 
Houschold, but during the late reign a number of 
(ierman servants were taken into service at Buck- 
ingham Palace. However, all the chief positions 
among the servants in the Royal Household are 
held by Englishmen with the exception of course 
of the chief chef, who is a Frenchman. 

Abroad, especially in Russia and Germany, 
there are far more facilitics for a servant getting 
well trained for service in largo and wealthy 
households than there are here. 

In St. Petersburg there is a training college for 
valets where a servant has to be trained for two 
years before he is considered qualified to take a 
position as first valet, 


SANDS THAT SING SWEETLY. 

Srxarxa sands are extraordinary sands which 
cive out a musical note when excited. 

The most musical sands in the world, in fact, 
come from the Isle of Egg, off the coast of Scotland. 

Musical sands are really made up of tiny pieces 
of quartz. When these are agitated, by treading 
on them, or by a violent wind, they give out Joyous 
musical notes without any “gritty ’® tone what- 
ever. . 

On the shores of the Red Sca, the Movntain of 
the Bell makes a tremendous noise when the wind 
sets millions of musical particles rubbing against 
each other. 

These musical sounds have been known for 
thousands of years, but it has been reserved for 
only one human being to make a special study of 
them, Mr. Carts-Wilson. What he doesn’t know 
about sons by sandy singers isn't worth know- 


ing. 


Ticent a better description, however, using the letters G.P.O. 
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THE PURITY OF TEA. 


Its Importance to the Consumer. 


BErore tea was known in this country, what was 
the beverage generally taken with the morning 
meal? In the place now occupied by the teapot 
there was a tankard of ale, from which the fairer 
sex drank as well as men. Man seems never to 
have been content with the doubtfully-named 
‘Adam's grog,” and he has compounded alterna- 
tive liquors from time immemorial. They have 
been eo gee oes a stimulating nature, for man 
has sought, as Burke said, “some physical aid to 
his moral consolations.” Burke himself had a 
poor opinion of beer, but it was in beer that the 
people were forced to seek consolation in his own 
times, and even later. In the eighteenth century 
tea was still a costly beverage. Can we quite 
realise to-day the transformation wrought in the 
habits of the people, and the comfort which has 
been brought to us, by the popularisation of tea ? 


Refreshing Tea. 


There is in this point of view no satisfactory 
substitute for the fragrant, refreshing beverage 
that is now regarded as a necessary of life. Tea 
is a stimulant, but not an intoxicant. It does not 
“elevate.” Hard-worked minds and fatigued 
bodies are better for the gentle stimulus it ad- 
ministers. Drunk in excess, tea may do harm; 
but here again there is a wide difference between 
it and alcoholic stimulants. The abuse of the 
latter may bring utter grief on its victims; but 
has anyone ever heard of a man ruinix~ himself 
and his family through over-indulgence in tea P 
“ Life without stimulants,” a mod-rn philosopher 
has said, “ would be a dreary waste.” Few, if any, 
of us can get through existence without stimu- 
lants of some kind, and tea is the least objection- 
able of all that have ever been discovered. 

So singular are the refreshing powers of tea 
that it is more welcome on the hottest day of 
summer than a draught from the coolest spring. 
It quenches thirst and revives the energies in 
these circumstances in a de of which no other 
drink appears capable. It is this peculiar power 
of mpeg which is felt at all times, that has 
made tea the universal beverage it is. It has 
come to be part of the simplest diet. 


Methods of Preparation. 


It is worth while to recall that the British tea- 
planter brought about a vast improvement in the 
methods of manufacture. The conditions under 
which tea used to be mude before the introduction 
by the Indian planters of machinery anda strictly 
hygienic system would not commend themselves to 
us in these days of model food factories. Of all 
food substances tea calls for scrupulous cleanliness 
throughout the whole process of preparation. 
The delicate qualities of the leaf can be easily lost, 
and its absorbent nature demands the provision of 
safecuards against contamination. lt is to be 
feared that little heed was paid to such matters 
before our tea was cultivated and mi.ufactured 
in India instead of in China. To the rctusal of the 
British planter to be bound by the crude and 
negligent methods of the Oriental tea-maker, we 
as tea-drinkers, owe a creat deal. 

The supersession of the old hand methods by 
mechanical appliances has given us the assurance 
that British-grown tea is manufactured in a 
cleanly manner. and the plant grows so vigorously 
and is so carefully tended and plucked in India 
that the leaf yields a stronger infusion. 

When good tea is spoilt by the admixture of 
low-grade stuff an appreciable injury is suffered 
by the consumer. The benefits of tea depend 
so largely on its quality that the importance of 
this consideration cannot be exaggerated. 

The consumer of tea will therefore do well to 
inquire of the tea-dealer from what country the 
tea sold by him comes. If it is any one of the 
carefully manufactured teas from India all is well. 
It must, however, be remembered that, since 
Indian teas command a higher price on the whole- 
sale market than any others, the blenders are 
continually exposed to the temptation to substitute 
inferior low-priced foreign tea for the genuine 
British commodity from India. Instances have 
not heen wanting of low’grade China tea. which 
would be refused admission into the Uniied States 
under the pure tea law as unfit for consuinption, 
being shipped over here in large quantities to 
cheapen the lower grade blends. It is therefore 
desirable for the purchaser to obtain a guarantee 
that the tea sold him is genuine Indian. 
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870 Complete Short Story. gS 
t of the ball, was as wild as could be. LUMBAGO. 


His finger, he swore, had been nearly put out Ss 
“I had lumbago badly some time ago,” cnr, 


joint, _ he — to know mio = tampe! 
ith the ball intwining it with string. 
a . Mr. E. Maycock, of 13 Clarence Street, Mark:; 
Harborough. ‘Fearful pains took me in tig 


And the puzzling thing was that in spite of the 
enormous ength or string that Snawby pulled out, 
back and down the limbs, and at times tiny 
nearly struck me to the ground. I used to hii\s 


the ball seemed as fully-blown up and as tight as ever. 
However, to please Snawby, we got a new ball, and the 
an attack sometimes when at work; I h.: ; 
knew what to do with myself. 


game started again 
“T had medical treatment, and tried ri!''-. 


After some ding-dong lay one of our players 
succeeded in slipping past the Slowboro’ defence, and, 
myself with oils, but I got very little relic! : 
I ‘used Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills. ‘| 


taking his time, banged in a shot which, en 

Snawby, whirled him round like a top and disappeare: 
soon helped me, aud by tho time I had fj 
one box the pain had gone. I think Doau’s ,..3 


behind him. 

But imagine our surprise when no sign of the ball 
could we see in the ; 
net. are a first-class remedy. 

“ Wh—where did (Signed) “Epwarp Mayco x." 
it go 2?” gasped our Lumbago is a rheumatic condition o: :), 
forward. ‘ muscles or nerves of the loins caused ly — ;. 

Didn't you sce acid left in the blood by weak kidney. \ 
thorough course of Doan’s Backache lary. 

Pills will renove the excess uric acid and «:. ; 

lead the kidneys back to health. This notes y 

c 


Gnawby 


“< 


Tg 


A Cup-tie Story that st 
Will Make You Laugh. —~ 


By ANDREW PATERSON. 


Wao was the greatest goalie I ever played against ? 
Why, Snawby, of course. Snawby of Slowboro’ City. 

You didn't know Slowboro’ had a player called 
Snawby ? Quite likely. He only played once for 
them, and that was in the cup-tie with Jugginstown 
United, for whom I was inside-right. 

The great day of the match had come round, but to 
the disgust of Slowboro’ City their goalkcepor failed 
to turn up; and as they had nobody to take his placo, 
they felt that the match was as good as lost. 

Well, just as the refereo was whistling furiously for 
us to take our places on the field, a motor came 
“ tooting ” up to the grounds, and one of the queer st 
figures you ever 
saw came bustlin, 
out and hurri 
over to the play- 
ing pitch. 


in football cos- 
tume of a kind. 
He wore the Slow- 
boro’ colours, but, 
judging from his 
appearance, he 
seemed to be 
weari about 
fifty football 


B: ‘ ys, so that he 
ween hood more like 


One of the queerest figures you ever & barrel on legs 
saw hurried over tothe playing pitch. than anything 
e 


retorted Snawby. 

Punch it out ? 

We all looked 
about, but no ball 
could we see, and 
just as we were 
all looking blankly 
at each other, 
suddenly some one 
shouts: “Why, 4 tearful voice from the ball cried : 
here it is! F ‘* Please don’t kick me too hard—it 

And, looking hurts !?* 
round to see who 
had cried out, we found it was Snawby’s chauffeur, 
who was standing with the ball in his hand behind 
the spectators to the right of the goalkecper. . 

Apparently, when our player banged the ball at 
Snawby, it bounced off him so fast that none of us 
had noticed its flight with the sun in our eyes. At 
loast that’s what we thought at the time. 

I don't mind telling you that at this stago we 
Jugginstown playcrs were beginning to feel rather fod 
up and wishing we had not been so simple in allowing 
this stranger to play for Slowboro’! However, it 
was too late to object now, so we went hard at it again, 
our captain tolling us to shoot low for goal and wide of 
Snawby. 

Well, as luck would have it, after we had been playing 
another ten minutes, the ball came rolling along 
in front of me towards the Slowboro’ goal. 

Here was the chance of a life-time to score. I had 
only Snawby to beat and ho was just a few yards in 
front of mo. I ran hard at the ball to catch it on the 
bounce ; but, my goodness ! just as I lifted my foot to 
let drive at it, my blood froze with horror and my hair 

stood on end to 


(Ape hear a tearful voice 
| “4 cry out from the 
f"\ ball: 


me punch it out?” 
is invaluable in cases of backache, rheum.:.- ; 
aratel, dropsy, stone, and all urinary and |)! 
isorders. 

Qs. 9d. a box, six boxes 13s. 9d.; of all 2 ay 
or from Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells :: 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don't ask for bie.- 
ache or kidney pills, ask for Doan's Biacl.ac.s 
Kidney Pills, the same as Mr. Maysock had. 


GRA\ 


ne 
selection of Suiting Patterns of Tweeds, 
Cheviots, Worsted Serges, Plain Black @g 
and Blue Vicunas, aud Hard-wearing 
Yorkshire Suitings at BB/- and €2/-. 
Graves Tailoring is for men of all 


balance in five monthly 
payments. A stylish com- 
fortable fit guaranteed 
,Jand money returned if 
od, 


S.C. "Graves Led. 
SUITS 


GREAT BUSINESS SUCCES 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
HAS AWARDED TO 


PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


for Business Training, also 


THE “ ROTHSCHILD” SPECIAL PRizE 


for Business Training, as well as 


ist and 2nd CASH PRiZ=- 


for Business Training, and 


35 TIMES AS MANY DIPLO: 


(Full Proficiency) for Business Trainisz 08 
have been giined by any other Bisincss 
School or College. 


SPLENDID ENDORSEMES: | 
BY EMPLOYERS. 


Theso brilliant achievements have attracted 
the greatest interest in the City. The banks, 
insurance, shipping, and other leading employers 
are placing at the disposal of Pitman’s mora 
positions than the School can fi11. 


Ise. 

** Tt’s the new Slowboro’ mascot !’’ cried someone, 
and everybody laughed. 

But the stranger paid no attention, but walked up 
to the Slowboro’ captain. 

‘*My name’s Snawby,” he said. ‘‘ Your goalkeeper 
has had an accident and can’t come to play for you. 
He’s so distressed about it, poor chap, that to relieve 
his mind I said I'd come and take his place. I used 
to keep goal at school, and if your opponents don’t 
object, I'll take my stand between the sticks.” 

Of course we didn’t object, for, as our grinnin 
captain said : “‘ How could anyone keep goal tru: 
up like that ?”” And Slowboro’ were only too glad to 
get somcone, even though he did look a little bit off 
the top, to fill the vacant place in their team. 

The game started, and it hadn’t been five minutes 
in existence when we found we had been a little too 
previous in allowing Snawby to play for Slowboro’. 
Our demon “ centre” got the ball in good position, 
and drovo in a terrific shot; but, goodness alivo ! 
Snawby was so bulky that the ball couldn't help 
hitting him, and instead of finding its way into the net, 
bounced back into play, and was cleared by the 

‘ Slowboro’ backs to such good purpose that their 
forwards racéd down to our goal and scored. 

But this reverse only put our backs up, and next 
minute saw us Jugginstown lads swooping down in 
force on Snawby. 

Again our centre sent in a terrific shot at Snawby, but 
to our disgust he brought off an amazing save. But 
in doing so his fingers seemed to catch on the lace of 
the bal » and as it bounced away from him, to our 
estguish ment he secmed to pull an endless string out 
of it. 

And then followed the most extraordinary scene 
imaginable, for 
whenever anyone 
rushed at the ball, 
Snawby would 
give the string 
pret round his 

ra jerk, the 
ball. would roll 
away, and thoy 
| would kick wildly 
at nothing and 
fall over. 

Of course the 
referee came 
running up and 
stopped the game, 
but Snawby, who 
at that moment 
To our amazement Snawby seemed to by a violent jerk 
pull an endless string out of the ball, pulled the lasv bit 


rar 
4 
v 


“ Please don’t kick 
me too hard—it 
hurts!” 

For the moment I 
was petrified, and 
then, ere I could 
recover, Snawby 
pounced out of his 
goal on the ball and 
threw it down tho 
field. 

Never in all my 
The ball rolled a few inches only, life have I roused 
while the captain started hopping as much wrath in 
‘about on one foot, yelling that the hearts of men 

his toes were smashed, as I did on that 


occasion. The 
Jugginstown supporters simply foamed at the mouth 
at mo; in fact, they swarmed on to the field to 
attack me. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” thoy howled. ‘* We'll 
teach you to sell the game ! ” 

“But didn’t you hear the ball speak?” I asked 
innocently in reply. 

But my honest excuse, I am sorry to say, only made 
them wilder than ever, and had it not been for Snawb 
and the referee, who succeeded in pacifying the crowd, 
I would soon have beon a thing of shreds and 
patches. 

Our angry supporters were at last induced to return 
to the ropes, and the game was resumed with a free 
kick Ps Sian oats - 

‘“* Come, skipper,’’ I heard Snawby say to his captain, 
“Tl place the ball for you.” dita ” 

As Snawby put the ball in position, the captain 
took a short run and kicked with all his might. 

But to the amusement of everyone, the ball rolled 
a few inches only whilo the captain giving a piercing 
shriek, started hopping about on one “Dot, yelling 
that his toca wore Trashed, 

At once everybody was doubled up with laughter 
at his misfortune, so much so that nobody attempted 
to kick the ball. Our centre-forward recovered first, 
and secing fine opportunity to put us level with 
(Continued on page 871.) 


CRE SS 


YOU ARE INVITED TO WRITE 
FOR PITMAN'S PROSPECTU® 


Sent Gratis and Post Free. 
ADDRESS (mentioning No. 26) THE SECRETARY 


Pitman's School, Southampton Row, He | 


THM 


For the best description I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “G.P.0." (See page 880.) 


+ to our further amusement, he, too, started 
‘ieand hopping about like the Slowboro’ captain. 
“jena third player mado a vicious punt at the ball, 
1 to overwhelm us altogether with mirth by 
rz about holding his toc like his predecessors ; 
’, fourth man could kick the ball, the referee, 
reat presence of mind, ran up, picked it up, 
speedily dropped it, exclaiming! ‘‘ Good 
«Maes it’s solid!” 
‘ad co it was. And further inspection showed that 
“qd of an innocent india-rubber bladder, the case 
«1 a round hard block of wood against which the 
tie players Pve mentioned had smashed their poor 


» Who put this ball here ? ” cried the referce sternly. 
“spawby,” said Is 

“<nawby | Where’s Snawby ?” 

Is'antly we all turned and looked just in time to 
ca sight of him hurrying as fast as ho could to the 
pet rear outside the fic id, which his friend was 
preparing to start. 

“snawby! Snawby! Come hack! ” we yelled. 

ict Snawby didn’t come back. Instead he started 
to in, shedding as he did so footballs, corner flags, 
UL boots, and other articles associated with the game, 
ki he had concealed beneath his amplo jersey. 

\ he jumped into the car, it started with a snort, 
n:.'.ore we realised what had happened, it disappeared 
ovr the hill with Snawby. 

‘s we picked up the various effects that this 
wi lerful * goalie” had left behind, we found a card 
\ ; the following inscription: ‘* Braganni, the Prince 
cf “»ajurers and Ventrilo uists.”” 
~ she wasn’t @ football player, after all!” cried the 


ero now, I knew it was all nonsenso his pulling 

1t string out of the ball!” said one. 

‘cs, exclaimed another, “ and you'll remember 
, it was his pal who 

f 5 } professed to pick 


a) up the ball behind 


the crowd when 
Snawby swore ho 
punched it out of 
the goal.” 
' As for myself, it 
~™ was the word 
“ ventriloquist ” 
: that stuck in my 
- gels To think 
; e should have 
fooled moe by pre- 
tending to speak 
out of tho ball! 
But my wrath 
was nothing to that 
. . of the Slowboro’ 
captain, who was still limping badly. 
"Oh, the villain!” he groaned. “If I had him he 
ct wee me another wooden ball to kick again, 
‘ou bet!” 


Suichy started to run, shedding as 
he did so footballs, corner flags, old 
boots, and other articles. 


Tne tram was whizzing along a street the other 
days and a man crossing the track had a narrow 
neve, 
“How often do you kill a man?” asked the 
passenger of the conductor. 
Only once!” was the rather sharp reply. 


a COLD WEATHER CHECKS CHICKS. 
LOPLE who keep fowls should take extra care 
of them during the cold weather—says Tue SMALL- 
meme od unless they are well protected the 
tens are likely to cease laying, and the youngsters 
to receive a check in their development. 
‘ ‘ie adult fowls should be given a warm mash 
el thing in the morning, and the addition of a 
ittle maize meal is beneficial. This is a heating 
al and helps greatly to keep the birds warm. 
m TS not be used in large quantities, however ; 
one part maize meal to four or five parts of barley 
mye and middlings is ample. The addition of a 
vil mustard or poultry spice is also beneficial 
and encoura; es egg production. 
ben arm and comfortable sleeping quarters should 
eee If the birds are cold all the food 
ee required to maintain the bodily temperature, 
‘ving none for the formation of eggs. 
j ee the ground is frozen fowls are unable to 
eat for themselves green stuff or animal food, 
na ens must be provided for them. If there is 
nse en stuff available steamed clover hay is an 
"eae substitute, and may be recommended. 
: ‘hie 00, must be provided, since the fowls are 
piney to pick up worms or grubs. 
mus = as the youngsters are concerned, care 
fog 4 = taken to see that they contract no chill, 
evel checks growth, a thing to be carefully 
he mers The temperature of their brooder must 
abaut up, and they should not be allowed to run 
in the open air for very long at a time. 


What made Charing Cross? There are plenty of clever 


f Ice-bound Treasure Isles. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Little Explored Arctic Islands that are Worth 
their Weight in Gold. 


Earty in the igs: of the year 1770 a Russian 
adventurer nam Liakoff stood on the towering 
heights of Holy Cape, a huge headland running 
far out into the unknown Polar ocean. 

Beneath him lay a scene of stupendous desolation, 
an endless sea of ice ridged and broken into rugged 
hummocks and deep furrows. The sun low in 
the southern horizon flung a pale gleam across the 
frozen waste. 

Liakoff, staring out into the mysterious north, 
suddenly caught sight of dark dots moving towards 
him across the ice, and soon saw that they were 
reindecr. 

By this he knew that there was land to the north 
and he boldly determined to exploro it. 

As soon as summer came he and a companion 
took an open boat and sailed a hundred miles 
in and out among fleets of gigantic icebergs, and 
at last came upon the islands which are now known 
by Liakoff’s name. 

Huge Tusks In the Beach. 

They were bare and desolate beyond description, 
yet the first thing that Liakoff's eyes fell upon 
as he stepped ashore was a huge tusk protruding 
from the froz2n sand of the beach. 

A short examination proved that the whole 
island was one vast ticasure-house of ivory and 
horn. In every direction the tusks of mammoths, 
the horns of buffalo, and the teeth of rhinoceros 
abounded. 

Liakoff and his friend did not wait. They went 
straight back and at once obtained a concession 
from their goverument to work the fossil stores 
on this and the adjacent islands. 

Liakoff held the monopoly for thirty-five years, 
till his death in 1805, and reaped a great fortune. 

Meantime another large island was discovered 
to the eastward and named New Siberia. Hore 
the amount of fossil ivory was even greater than 
on the Liakoff. , 

Waiting for the Explorer. 

Year after year the ivory mines were worked, 
and yet showed little signs of exhaustion. In 
1821 one ivory hunter brought back twenty 
thousand pounds’ weight of ivory from New Siberia 
alone. More recently another island, named Sannikoff 
Land, after its discoverer, has been seen far to 
the north of New Siberia. This has not yet 
been explored, for the ice piles in gigantic masses 
around its shores, but if, as seems ptobable, it 
is as rich as its companion islands, a huge fortune 
lies in store for those who exploit it. 

How or why this gigantic store of treasure 
has been accumulated in these barren Arctic 
islands science cannot tell us. We know, of course, 
that the climate must once have been far milder 
than now, but what sudden convulsion of Nature 
destroyed these huge herds of giant animals and 
piled their bones in vast masses together is beyond 
us to imagine. 

An Eskimo Woman’s Find. 

Ivory is not the only treasure of the lonely 
ice-clad Arctic lands. Some years ago & Dundee 
whaling syndicate obtaine?l a concession of a tract 
of land on the north of Hudson Bay, and in the 
spring of 1899 an Eskimo woman coming in to trade 
brought a bag of small red stones. They were 
fine amethysts. : 

She described the rock islet where she had found 
them, but unluckily failed to guide the eager white 
men to the spot, and so far the amethyst mine has 
not been re-discovered. 

There is coal in Spitzbergen in immensely thick 
seams, which show in black bands along the cliffs. 
In the near future these mines will be worked 
on a great scale. 

Spitzbergen holds other treasures. Some years 
ago an Essex clergyman who had been listening to 
an engineering friend on the probabilities of large 
deposits of gold in the Arctic, voyaged to Spitz- 
bergen and found * pay gravel.” He and some 
friends have formed a sniall syndicate, fitted out a 
steamer, and established a colony in the big island, 
which is four hundred miles north of Norway's 
North Cape. a. . 

Though the utmost secrecy is maintained, it 
is understood that the venture is turning out a 
very profitable one, and that some Americans 
have followed and startcd a second gold mine. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PROGESSES 
BY WHICH HUMAN LIFE 
IS MAINTAINED, 


WE know that a hnge dose of poison may be 
swallowed by a hedgeliog when it is off to sleep 
for the winter. The dose @f poison does uo harm 
in its stomach, lying there as if it were in the 
hedgehog’s waistcoat-pocket. But when the 
suspended activities are renewed, and the blood 
begins to absorb the poison from the stomach in 
the spring, the hedgehog dies. In a word, we 
live—or die, as the case may be—not by what we 
swallow, but by what we digest and absorb. 


The Stomach Is a Churn and an 
Oven—But not a Sieve. 

Food is not absorbed in the stomach. The 
stomach holds and mixes and cooks what you have 
eaten. But it cannot sift the nourishing part of 
food into your flesh and blood. When its work 
is done, it merely passes the food on to where the 
vital act of absorption tukes place. 


Diagram showing the villi (A A A). 


Here the surface is studded with countless pro- 
jections, called villi, covered with minute cells: 
These cells break down the food that passes over 
them into little pieces, and then build the pieces 
up differently, so as to make the special proteins 
that are found in the blood of man and nowhere 
else in the world. The proteins are carried by 
the blood throughout the whole body, and are 
deposited and employed where they are most 
needed to build up flesh and muscle. 


Setting the Villl to Work. 

The recent series of remarkable feeding experi- 
ments curried out on human beings have shown 
that Bovril will assist the cells to convert into 
human proteins more of the food passing over 
them. For they have proved that the body 
absorbs extra nourishment to the extent of from 
ten to twenty times the amount of Bovril added 
to other food. 

As hasalready been exp'ained, the body normally 
absorbs a part only of the nourishment in the 
food eaten. Bovril, however, not only isa food 
in itself, but increases the amount of other food 
absorbed. The experiments have proved that 
Bovril contains an active principle, by virtue of 
which it so acts upon the cells of the villi that 
they are cnabled to perform with greater Lhorough- 
neas their work of extracting nourishment from 
what we cat. 

Bovril in other words, is proved to be 

Not Only a Food but a Feeder. 

You can fill the stomach with food, but neither 
you nor anyone else cin make the body absorb it. 
But the experiments have shown that Bovril can 
and will do so. In Bovril you have the means of 
ensuring the proper absorption of fvod—of 
ensuring that the bedy shall be built up and 
fortified to resist infection and overcuine disease, 
and to be healthy and strong. 
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COMPETITION RESULTS. 
FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“MOVING” CONTEST. ; ; 
the best idea suitable for a ‘‘ film” in “ our 
Mole Pictures ” the prize of 53. has been awarded 
to W. F. Decker, 79 Westbury Avenue, Wood Green. 


“coms” CONTEST. 
is the difference between a bald man and a 
For the best answers to this qyastion five 
P.W. pencil cases have been cent to: J. Bunce, Tele- 
graph Dept., Taunton Station; R. Chilton, 29 Crom- 
well Rd., Grimsby; J . Eastwood, 44 Byron St., 
Blackburn; J, Fettes, 9 Gleneagles Terr., Scotstoun, 
paeoms T. Wootton, High St, Black Heath, Birming- 
™m. 


“WIPE” CONTEST. 


14 Shephard St., Swindon; Mrs. D. Saunders, 5 
Aldbourne Kd., Wormholt Park; A. Steele, 174 Deans 
Rd., So. hields; G. Young, 109 Grosmont i 
Plumstead. 


“ SINGLET" CONTEST. 

A prize of 5s. was offered for the best eentence formed 
by the use of single letters. This was won by Miss 
E., N. Smithson, 26 Logan Rd., Bristol. with the 
eT CU R YY CC A B, BBBB U C R BBE TT— 
I seo you are too wise to seize a bee, for bees you sec 
are too busy to tease.” 


“WORK” CONTEST. 


have been awa: 
bank Rd., Bristol; M 
Greenock; G. 8S. Payne, 
Craigmore, 3h. 
“ ALLOWED" CONTEST. 

airs of scissors were offered to lad 
st answers to the query, ‘‘ Shoul 


2” 


competitors 
haskende be 


Five 
for the 


Bargoed, Glam.; Mrs. 
Pk. Chester; Mrs. 


FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 
(Sce page 874.) 
“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 

In P.W. dated February Ist, three pairs of tickets for 
the Cup Final were offered for the best Football 
Snapshots on Mancnestek UNitEp. The attempts 
selected as the best, torether with the names and addresses 
of the senders, were as follows: 

Mancuester UntTED: Evidently Dad's ‘‘ Tonic.” 

Sent by S. C. Spratt, 28 Bovel Street, Wellington; 
who nominated Mrs. Spratt, of eame address, 
Mancuester UntTED: Enemies Depart Thoughtful. 

Sent by Atrrep Oakcey, 50 Butler Road, Harrow; 
who nominated A. G. CoLcrove, of same addre:s. 

Mancuester UntTED: ‘ Tax" Early Doors. 

Sent by Jonn W. Jerrerson, 81 Granville Avonue, 
West Hartlepool; who nominated Rosk ANN JEFFERSON, 
of same address. 

“SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 

In P. W. dated February lst two pairs of tickets for the 
Scottish International were offered to Scottish reuders for 
the best Footbill Snapshots on GLascow RanGrrs, The 
attempts eelected as tho best, together with the names 
and addresses of the senders, were as follows: 

Grascow RancERS: Results Show Efficiency. 

Sent by D. 8. Cowan, Victoria Place, Airdrie; who 
nominated James W: son, 18 Avon Street, Hamilton, 

Guascow RaxcERS: Sassenachs Envy Reputation. 

Sent by KR. WILLIAMSON, 28 Haddington Place, Fdin- 
burgh ; who nominated Mrs. WILLIAMSON, of same address. 

In P.W. cated February 8th three pairs of tickets for 
the Scottish International were offered to Scottish readers 
for the best Football Snapshots on AIRDRIRONIANS, The 
attempts selected as the best, together with the names 
and addresses of the senders, were as follows: 

ArrprikonIAN8S: Always ‘‘ Net” Subscribers. 

Sent by W. A. Matuteson, Croft Road, Cambuslang; 

who nominated V. MATHIESON, of same address, 
AirprigzontAN$S; No Apologetic ‘‘ Side.” 

Sent by K. Cameron, 6 Hay Street, Greenock ; who 
Dominate! D. M‘Donatn, of same address, 

ArrprironiANS8: Neutralise Adversaries’ Schemes. 

Seut by ‘T. H. Vickers, 6 Gairdoch 8t., Carron Rd., 
Falkirk ; who nominated Mrs, F. Vickers, of same address. 


RESULT OF TITLES No. 3. 


In this contest competitors were invited to suggest a 
title for an article describing mysterious motor-car and 
taxi-cab incidents and crimes. 

The amount available for distribution is £10 10s. 
The first prize of £5 58. has been awarded to F. DERWENT 
ae Winchester Street, Audover, who suggested 

he title: 


TaRILLS, PER ‘‘ Taxis.” 
5S GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 

J, Embleton, 1 Park Villas, Wallsend-on-Tyne; C. 
Goodwin, Sedgemere Villas, Kast Finchley; F. E. Harris, 
Godolphin Terrace, St. Austell; Mrs. A. Mules, Prince’s 
Strect, Cardiff; T. Penny, Glynneath, Glam. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


SOME COMING STRIKES. 

In “1912” a new Leap Year book by Perey 
Nichols and Scotland Liddell, price one shilling, 
the following strikes are anticipated : 

Waiters.—Because they have to wait on people. 

Railway Porters.—Owing to their objection to 
closing e1rriage doors. 

Soldiers.—On account of their not being allowed 
to wear alpine hats and brogue shoes. 

Crossing Sweepers.—Owing to the fact that they 
get their boots muddy. 

Firemen.—Because fires occur s9 irregularly. 

Knockers-up.—Owing to their objection to early 
rising. 

Pere Bewainie their ranks are being over- 
crowded. . 

Scavengers.—They object to the colour of their 
coats. . 

Miners.—-Because they are not allowed to work 
openly and above ground. 

Labourers.—-Because they have work to do. 

Unemployed.—Because they have no work to do. 

1912" is on sale at all bookstalls, and it is 
full of good things from cover to cover. 


AN EXCITING GAME. 

Ir was at a football match between two local 
village teams. - Excitement ran high, and rough 
play was the order of the day. 

The ball fell at the feet of a man running down 
the ficld. Instantly he was pounced upon by 
half-a-dczen players. In the midst of the confusion 
a muffled voice was heard : 

“Hey!” he said. “Three or four of you 
fellows get off my face while I blow the whistle! 
I'm the referee +” 
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SHOULD CATS SERENADE. 


What Did the Parrot Say? 
£10 For the Best Opinions. 


THis week a tom cat is the butt of our J‘arrot’s 
comments. 

The worthy feline was serenading his lady-love with his 
best Tetrazziui top-note, when someone hit him on the head 
with an old boot. 

We invite you to tell us in a last line to the verse 
below what you think the Parrot, who was an eye-witness, 
said on the subject. 

This last line thut you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, ana 

*should have some beuring oa the rest ot the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

While a tom cat was wailing one night 
His love for a tabby cat fuir, 

An old boot hit him right on the head, 
And the Parrot was heard to declare: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ That should ‘ heal’ his complaint.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot’s comment on a power and addrers it to the 
Editor, Peerson’s Werkly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. [f you like, you 
may inelose your postcard in an envelope. 

2. Each potcerd mast bear the usual signature in ink of the competitor. 
Names at:d addresses may nut be typewritren or printed, 

3. Each competi.or must give his real name an4 address, Unlessthis 
cond:tion ia complied with, the competitor .orfeits bis or her right tu a 
prize. 

4. Mark your postcard “Cat” on the top left-hand corner. Attempta 
must arrive not later than Thursday. Febroury 20:h, 

& To the sendcr of che atvempt considered the best a prise of £5 will 
beawarded. In thc event :fatiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s. each will beawarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

¢. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF “CANE” PARROT CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awardel to WiLLIAM HALt, Sunnyside Terrace, 
Outwood, nr. Wakefield, who sent the following: 

When young Snooks to show off his new cane 
Walked about with it under his arm, 
He jabbed it in other folks’ eyes 
Till the Parrot yelled out with alarm: 
“* Better carry a red light behind,” 


Ten Coneolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 


the following : 

J. W. Davies, 84 Rawnsley Rd., Hednesford; T. 
Clegg, 9 Penrith St., Rochdale; G. Erroll, 99 Victori 
Rd., Old Charlton; W. R. Francis, St. Romans, Culeer- 

i . F. Fry, 3 Lytcott Grove, East 
Dulwich; A. Hall, 1095 ‘Caticart Iid., Glasgow; Mrs. 
Terr., Saiterhebble 
Hailsham; Miss A 
T. Vickers, 5 Gair- 


One, for example, is “Trying to teach London Bridge.” I want better. 
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(From the Household Friend.) 


CHANGING HER Face] 


Any woman not satisfied with her co:,; 
can remove it and havea newone. Thet. «¢; 
of stifling half-dead cuticle is an enenn. : 0. 
and should be removed to give the fresh, vic. - 
young skin underneath a chance to show , 
and to breathe. 

There is a simple, old-fashioned home :. 'y 
which will always do the work. Get somo :-/, 
mercolized wax from your chemist, and ::,.:.. }: 
at night like cold cream, washing it off.) :| 


morning. ‘The mercolide will ,ently aheo! 4 
the lifeless skin, and leave a healthy and bv i-:./-) 
complexion as fresh as a child's. Natiru'y it 


takes with it all such facial blemishes as fro. 45, 
tan, moth patches, sallowness, liver spots. }'1; |o:, 
etc. It is pleasant to use, effective and ccor.ciie |, 
The face so treated immediately looks y+. 
younger. 


——— 


eee 
OXYGEN “ANTISEPTIC 
rc! DENTIFRICES 
: Eveot Dental y 
Preparations have : 
scientific reason . 


for their superior- 
ity. They are not strong acid 
/ parations that “* rot the teeth,"’ 
Bue when brushed on cleanse and 
whiten them by liberating Oxygen _ugol Tooth 
(in its more active form of Ozone), Powder in the \; 
destroys microbes and germ Patent Sprink!:? 
matter, and stops decay. Eugol Box 6d.é 1/, 
dentifrices are most agreeably #268 
fragrant and stimulating, con- 
sequently the care of the Teeth 
become a pleasure, their life is Bugo! Tooth Pas: 


i bless: of comes our Flat on’: 

Ta = is the Brush.6d & j 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL 1[-aizee. \! 
OHEMISTS ano STORES, Bugol Liguiit * 
Dentifeis: 

Cleanses A 


* MN and Ex Ai 


You 
pe” would be feeling 
” much better, brighter 
d happier to-day if,a week 
ago, you had commenced taking 


because every wineglassful of ‘ Win- 
carnis’ gives renewed strength 

and new life. Will you 

“tury just one 
bottle? 


** Looking older? Yes, Iknowit, my dear, 
too wll, It's my dreadfully trying obesity. 
Ican find no cure for tt.”* ’ 

“Then 1'U toll you of one, a splendid 
remed that cured me rf obesity.and reduced 
my weight hy nearly 40lb, That's Antipcne 
It’s postHeel. incomparable—matchless.’* 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and |* © 1, 
by chemists, stores, etc. 


=a 


Week ENDING 
rep. 29, 1912. 


W;Write for “Pw.” 


By a HARDENED CONTRIBUTOR. 


Why not write for Pearson's Weekly ? You say , 
ror can’t write? That is all nonsense! TJ said | 
tat two years ago. A few weeks ago, however, I | 
vv my hundredth article published in these 
columns. What I can do, you can. All you want , 
is a little perseverance and plenty of ideas. 

‘Two years ago I was “on the rocks.” Things | 
poomed hopeless, and I was rapidly getting into that | 
«tate when a man loses his grip upon everything. 
It was a Thursday, I remember, that fortune 
hanged. 

. ‘Being Thursday, I went out and bought a copy | 
ot Pearson’s Weekly. I read it right through, and | 
coe thing struck me in it at the time more than 
withing else. That was the Picture Paragraph 
eohimn. 

ifulfa crown for a short paragraph struck me as | 
l-ing excellent pay. What annoyed me at the | 
time, however, was that no fewer than three of 
tose paragraphs I could have written myself! I 
Lvl practically thrown seven-and-six away ! 

‘yhat Thursday afternoon I sat down and wrote 
» Picture Paragraph, drew a rough design to go | 
vith it, and sent it off. A few days later I 
recived a cheque for half-a-crown ! 

My First Article Came Back. | 

T have earned many a half-crown since, but none 
ls ever given me one quarter of the satisfaction 
t'at_ one did. Several more Picture Paragraphs 
{illoved, and then I tried my first article. It 
(alt with queer drinks and queer smokes. Back 
ireame! After that I felt disheartened and didn’t 
altempt to write a word for over a week. 

{ had a look at that article again only a few days 
2’), and I am not surprised it came back! It was | 
Ladly written and quite uninteresting. 

At the end of that week a big murder was filling © 
c.limns of space in every newspaper. The case | 
vas adjourned to allow certain of the prisoner's | 
clothing being tested for human blood stains. 

It struck me that a great number of people ' 


n 


would be interested in the way doctors analysed 
these stains. I called upon a doctor whom I knew 
fairly well and asked him to tell me something 
about it. The result of that interview wa3 a 
column article in Pearson's Weekly, and a guinea in 
my pocket ! 

If my first half-crown brought me joy, my first 
guinea fixed definitely my future career. I settled 
down to write. The work was very slow at first, 
and the guineas were about as rare as auk’s eggs. 

What I lacked was experience. Now I know 
better, but then I used to send articles out broad- 
cast to different papers that were totally unsuitable. 
Another thing I had a knack of hitting on ideas too 
late. I did not realise that I had got to think a 
month ahead all the time. 

‘Come and See Me ”—Editor. 

A Christmas article, for instance, had to be written 
and sent off early in November! At the end of a 
year’s writing I totalled up my earnings. They 
came to £12! I made a New Year’s resolution to 
boat that ; and beat it I‘did. 

The turning point came when I received back a 
list of suggestions for articles from the Editor of 


| Pearson's Weekly. At the bottom of the list was 


written: “I am afraid these suggestions are hardly 
bright enough. If you care, however, to call in, 
I shall be glad to have a chat with you.” 

Would I care to come up? I fairly jumped at 
it. That talk with the Editor meant all the 
difference between struggling to get ideas and 
getting them. He put me on the right track, and 
put me on it so well that my second year’s earnings 
came to £148. 

I realised then that P.W. wanted bright, up-to- 


| date ideas, and articles that dealt with an unusual 


view of anything that was happening at the moment. 
Since that interview I have been a regular con- 
tributor, and what little success I have had is due 


| to Pearson's Weekly. Therefore I say: ‘ Write 


for P.W.!” 


ARRAAAN 


How to Test Irue Love 


If You Can be Natural with a Girl, She's IT, says our Contributor. 


Can a man be natural with women ? I do not 
mean is it possible for him to be natural, but dare 
lhe be natural ? 

From my own experience, and from watching 
others, I don’t think a man can be himself with nine 
women out of every ten he meets. Nearly all 
men act with nearly all women. It is the only 
vay to get on with them. That is one of the 
very few things men understand about women, 

As a matter of hard fact, all of us show an arti- 
ficial self to the world. We-cultivate a certain 
peaking voice, a certain manner, @ certain pose. 
I'ven by ourselves, in the privacy of our own 
‘ompany, we seldom let the mask drop completely. 

indeed, according to philosophers, the only timo 
t> see a man as he really is, and not as he pretends 
lw is, is when the wine has flowed too freely his 
way. But even then it takes a rare lot of wine to 
sal anyone but a fool off his guard. 

_ Gut although all men wear that mask which their 
i lva of the conventions suggests to them is good, men 
uv”: far more like their real selves with other men than 


‘ith women. Most men aro, I believe, afraid of 
Women, 


Just Like a New Schoolboy. 


When a man meets a woman, he is like a timid new 
boy at school. He tries to watch his every word and 
uction lest he breaks some rule. 

That is because women are so very touchy. 
ley construe truth into rudeness, candour into 
unmannerliness, straight talk into a slight. 
i Nomen like to be acted to, bowed down to, 
led to, 

They have very little sense of proportion, and 
ate unable to see that the man who says what 
he thinks to a woman is really paying her one of 
the highest compliments in his power ; that he is 
‘reating her as a sane, healthy, broad-minded 
human being. 

,Why do so many men shun women’s company ? 
wy 0 they try to wriggle out of going to dances ? 

Vhy are they al ways ‘anlage and taking chances to 
€ot away with other men ? 

Because women bore them. Because the effort 


to be on their best behaviour, to be unnatural, is 
not worth the reward it carries with it. 

Friendship, real friendship, is consequently 
impossible Vaugten man and woman for long. 
It either snaps because one—or both—get tired of 
3) o else it develops into love and wedding- 

ells, 

I am not a woman-hater. I like women, and I 
would like to mix with them more than I do. 
Unfortunately, however, I am not a good actor. 
I cannot get enthusiastic over the—to me—ridicu- 
lous “‘ isms”? and cranky fads that so many modern 
girls dabble in. 


No Good at Fiattering. 

I cannot sympathise with the aims of people 
which seem nonsensical to me ; I have not the faculty 
for paying fatuous compliments where none appear 
needed or deserved ; I do not find it profitable or 
amusing always to suit my convictions to those 
of my companion, however fair she be. 

I have an innato habit of preferring to speak 
my mind than to deceive. If a girl whom I have 
been acquainted with fur some time asks my opinion 
on a certain line of conduct I give it; if she asks 
me what I think of So-and-so I like to say what I 
think, whether it agrees with her views or not. 

I am doubtless very ‘ tactless,” but is this sort 
of “tact”? worth while ? I do not think so; it 
is a terrible strain to be unnatural always. Quite 
a lot of men think as I do, too, I know. I, and they, 
have lost many “friends” on this account—but 
what matter ? 

No, a man cannot be natural with most of the 
women he meets. When he does find one he can 
be nearly natural with, he wants to marry her. 

Is naturalness the test of true love? Are you 
pretty safe in marrying the girl you can be most 
natural with ? 

I rather believe you are. 
eS 


On salt sea wave or on the land, 
Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand! 
(See Page 861.) 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, _ 


Everything’s going 
up EXCEPT 
Father’s Savings Account 
Bread—milk —eggs— beef 
—hats — boots — clothes — 
everything. But listen! 


Quaker Oats 


—the most nourishing and econom- 
ical of all foods-—has mof advanced 
in price. 


Science proves that Quaker Oats supplics 
more real, vital nourishment at less cost 
than does any other food. 


Actual daily use proves its economy. Your 
palate will prove its deliciousness. 


The directions for easy cooking, found on 
the packet, will prove themselves, 


No increase in the price. 


40 Meals 6d. 


TANURA <~-: 


Of established reputation in restoring Grey or Faded Hair. 
Acts withrapidity and certainty. Youdonot have to wait 
weeks foraresult. Not injurious to the hair, but acts as 
a Tonic, and improves growth and lustre. In all shades. 
Please say Colour. 2/- per bottle, post free (secure from 
observation). TRIAL BOTTLE, THREE STAMPS. 
L. CHAPINS, Colebrook Works, 7E Islington, London, N. 


DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK ? 


Reliable ns will be provided with 
constant home work on Auto-Knitters 
by hosiery manufacturers, Experience 
Drineceseery distance tematerin wre 
at once, enclont . atamp for 
BOG GENE & CO. (Dept. 12), 62 
Belvoir St., Leicester. 


For the best answers I will give five “P.W.” penknives. Mark postcards “Charing.” (See page 880.) 


The Sorrows of Tied 
Publicans. 


By ONE. 


To start with, let me dis:ount some criticisms 
that are sure to be made. 

I shall be told that, if, as I contend, the tied 
publican’s lifo is not worth living, no one is com- 
pelled to live it. 

Quite so. But aren’t there hundreds of thousands 
of men cagaged in i occupations or 
working under conditions which they know to bo 
unfair ? 

Beggars cannot be choosers, and I don’t think 
that the tied publican is necessarily a fool or want- 
ing in pluck. Like many other men, he has to 
take his living where he can find it, and put up 
with a lot lest by kicking he find himself worse off 
than he was before. 

What is a tied publican? Well, a brewer has 
built or bought a public-house, and he wants a 
tenant for it. The kind of tenant he wants is a 
man who has been’ a public-house manager, and is 
now anxious to start in business for himself, but 
has not enough money to buy a house or even to 
make a substantial deposit, leaving the rest on 
mortgage. 

Not thet the brewer, at least a certain class of 
brewer, wants to sell the house. What he wants is 
a succession of tied tenants. 

A Reduced Rent Looks Good. 

The two come together, and the brewer says: 
“T will let you my house at a reduced rental, 
provided you agree to tako all your beer from me, 
and to sell uSily my beer.” 


Probably the bait of reduced rent takes, and all 


seems fair enough. But what he gains in rent he 
loses over the beer for which he pays more than if 
he got it in the open market. 

Well, you may say, ho does so with his eyes 
open. Yes, but he is blinded by the hope of doing 
so well as to become ieicpentont of the brewer. 


Anyway, the contract is usually very much in the 
landlord’s favour. 

If the house is tied for beer only, or if a distiller 
is the landlord for spirits only, then the tenant may 
do well enough out of the non-tied branch to keep 
the landlord at bay, but he must be very careful 
to conceal his success. 

Here is an example: a friend tenanted a house 
tied for beer only, and did so well in spirits that he 
found himeelf in a position to buy the house, and 
made an offer for it. . 

The answer was a notice to quit unless he was 
prepared to sign a fresh lease at an increase of £70 


a year rent. 

‘When, however, the tenant is tied for everything 
to one firm, as is often the case, then ho is fairly in 
the toils. 

At first all goos well. He puts his back into his 
work and increases the connection. 

“H’m,” says the brewer, “ this man is making 
too much out of us. The house is worth more than 
when he went in. He must either pay us more 
rent or get out.” 

If the tenant refuses he is squeezed out. Ho is 
tempted into some technical breach of the law 


Carry gour “Pearson’s” in gour hand 
Ard see what we will give you. 
(See Page 861.) 


——_—$—$—$—_—_—$_—_—_—_—_—_$_$__—_$—— 


which gives the landlord an opportunity of ejecting 
him forthwith. 

If he is not to be eaught this way then the 
quality of the supplies eteriorates. Naturally 
customers are dissatisfied, and trade falls off. The 
landlord is prepared to stand the loss in order to get 
rid of the tenant. When a new tenant comes along 
he can show him what the house had been doing, 
tell him that trade has only fallen off temporarily 


owing to the tenant's slackness, and can easily be 
get \ an gets him at an increased 
rental. 


On the other hand, if the tenant does not do 
well, no mercy is shown to him. Let him be one 
day late with a single monthly payment, and it is 
out into the street for him, though he may have 
greatly improved a bad business. 

Indeed, it is a favourite trick to get a man to take 
a house that has gone right down, and then, when, 
by unremitting toil and attention, be has worked 


it up, to get rid of him on some flimsy pretext ts 


WEEK ENDI‘G 
Fen. 29, 3912. 


a tenant who will pay a big rent. 

- The new man may be a fool and let the busi: >-: 
down, but he is paying a heavy rent, and he is :, 
allowed to go too far before he is chucked to ni.i.5 
room for a fresh energetic man who will work thi... , 
up again. So tho came of see-saw goes on wit! t! 3 
brewer or distiller always getting the Lest of it. 

From the public’s point of view tho tied sys: + 
is bad. It generally means that they get jp. - 
value for their money. If this is not so, wiv :; 
“Free House” advertised as an attraction in io 
way that it is? 

Bad Drinks Often Supplied. 

Sometimes the brewer or distiller delibera‘»!y 
supplies bad liquor, more especially in count, « 
districts where the tied house may have a vir. : |! 
monopoly. At other times the tenant presse! | - 
the Tenieedis exactions waters or otherwise {. 4. ; 
his beer or spirite in order to make an illegiti:n.t», 
or perhaps a secret profit. 

Anyway, it is difficult for a tied publica» t, 
condact his business honestly, and the pul: 
should take note of the fact. 

Competition is all in the public's favour, but :!.5 
tied house system seeks to create a monopoly. 

In many cases the tied house is simply a trap! + 
rent. No real trade is done, but the land! : | 
relies on the tenant not having the means to fi.’ 
him when he discovers that he has been “doi,” 
or that he has tied himself to sell what noluiy 
wants. 

If you show any signs of getting enough to c*t 
the brewer thinks you are getting too fat, aid 
proceeds to starve you. 

If you don’t do well, out you go. 

Tails I win, heads you lose, that is the brewcr's 
attitude towards his tied tenants. 

—_———e——— 

“ Way are you crying, my little man?” 

“°Cos I don’t want to go to school.” 

“ But why not?” 

*©°Qos aister jilted the echeolmaster last niziit |" 


““Yps,” she said to the young man, “1 !iiv9 
been present when you acted.” 

“ Indeed ?”* 

“JT think you were with an opera company 
Your voice is a tenor, isn’t it?” 

“No,” he answered. “I expect you are think 
ing about my salary. That's a tenner.” 


HURRY UP, AND BE OUR GUEST. 


8 FREE TRIPS TO 
ENGLISH CUP FINAL 
AT CRYSTAL 
PALACE OFFERED 
BELOW. 


Pgarson’s WEEKLY is entertainin, 
final football match for the Eng ich Cup, which takes 
place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. 
Already a number of Cup Final tickets have been awarded 
and you rhould not miss this opportunity to win the 
tickets offered this week, for our guest list will soon be 
completed. 

in addition to arranging for the admission of our readers 
to seats in the grand stand, where they may view the 
match in comfort, we are bearing the fall expense of 
their visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


FreZ-eturn railway ticket from any part ef 
the United Kingdem to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 7 

A Drive im a char-a-banc reund London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace, 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand te 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace te 
London. 

Substantial Tea. 


We invite you to take part in this ideal outing and to 
bring e triend, and in the next column you will find full 
particulars of what you have to do in order to get tickets. 

-_ This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
Fnglish Cup Final are offered for the best Football 
Snapshots on ‘‘ReadING,”’ the name of the popular 
Southern League Club which has been doing so well in 
ae ties. y this ‘ 

e names of this eeek's winners of tickets 

English Cup Final will be found on ae one 


100 readers at the 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 
i take Rea: IN 


7 make 8 Foetal ee pial tetets: or CuEIO. t 2 
eu, Ww lor iP m el + or if you 
Me et eational. dic or sentence of tires 


kets, and make a phrase 
words, the initials of which must be the last three letters of the nase you 
have chosen. Yuu may use the three letters in anv order yeu like a is 
will help you te make a better sentence or phrase. 
phrase that ix called a Foo: bell Snspshot. 
EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Supposing you vere oe the sinh FULM Aa here rt -“ exampie which 
you at a glance hew ™ a Footoail Snapshot :—Club: 

FoLHAM. Foo:bal. Snapshot: Age Matixe Heapwayr. 

The winning attempts published on page 872 will also show 
pena: 


FoR 
1. When you have niled up the entry form, 
or her name below ears. See oo it out, and place it f1 
addressed te the Editor of Prarsen’e Weekly, He arietta Street, London, 
u muntcatio: be incloxed. 


W.C. Mo com: le 
2 Allentry forms must bear the usual signatures in ink ef the competitor 
and friend. Names and addresses may ne: ve typewritien or printed. 
. Back competiter and friend must give their real 
Unies condition is 


It ia this semvence or 


you how 


nd corner, 
attem must be pested te arrive not 


these have been selected a free invitation will be sent to each of the 

readers whose names appear On the 5 

from the addresses they give, to view the Eng! 
International. 


>. Scottish Inter 
@ The Editor will accept ne responsibility in regard te the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt * 
7. The published decision is final anc competiters may enter on this 
Yanai wotios that we are awarding tie ticbete in pairs. 
ou that we are a he thekets in This ts te enable 
Lal inkl He a a or Glasgow may be the more 
en, je. 


ENTRY PORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 20/2/12. 


4 

Write your three words clearly in ink. 3 

3 3 
e 4 


& Tagree to abide by the conditi nd to 3 
3 , J 49 t ry conditions a accept the 
$ decision published in ‘* Pearsen’s Weekly”’ as fel, : 


$ Signed 3 
: Address 3 
b4 o 
$ Address 3 3 
$ @ 


POOSSOSSOSPOSOOOSO OOOOH OOS OD OOH SOOO OOOOOD 
This coupon is available for either English or Scottish contest, 


SCOTTISH READERS! 
ONLY ONE WEEK 
MORE TO WIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TICKETS. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the English Cup 
Final, Pearson’s Weekly has arranged for the admission of 
6® readers to view the International Football Mach 
between Scotland and England, to be played at Glass», 


As the date of the International is almost dus we cin 
have Only one more contest after this week, so we would 
advise our Scottish readers to makea Lig effort to wis 
the four pairs of tickets offered below. 

4 the case of our English Cup trip, everythin3 
will be done to give our Scottish guests a real good tim. 
We propose to defray all the expenses, as follows: 


Free return railway ticket from any par! 
of Scotiand to Glasgew. 

A drive round Glasgow. 

Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive te the football field. 

Five Shilling Seat in Grand Stand to 
witness match. : 

A drive back from the football field. 

Sabstential Tea. 


In the second colamn will find fall particulars of 
what you have to do to win one of these free a . 

This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the Scott ish 
International Matoh are offered for the best Foot!!! 
Snapshots on ‘CelTIC,” the name of the famo.# 
Glasgow Club. . 

The names of this week's winners of tickets for (6 
Scottish International will be found on page 872. 


Now, ladies, can yow tell me “ Why is a pancake like a member of: Parliament?’ (Turn to page 876.) 


Were peng Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 875 


— 


He: “HOW WHITE” t 
She: “SUNLIGHT” !! 


How White Sunlight Soap 
washes clothes, Sunlight users 
know. 


How Easily Sunlight Soap 
washes clothes, Sunlight users 


know. 


How Pure Sunlight Soap is, 
every one should know, The 
£1000 guarantee of purity given 
with every bar is security for its 
purity and efficiency. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT 
SUNLIGHT. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a 
Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


S 151—15. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

part thereof. Every t must be i . All communications 

should be addressed to Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, Lendon, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


Remarkable Escape from Starvation. 
off Cape Horn 

Extract of letter from Davip JAMES (Master), 

of the late barque “Colorado,” of Glasgow. 

—" Having lost our ship on Staten Island, on the 

Sth of July,and having saved neither effects nor 


BOON TO Wrak . — Nervous and bed Hn 
Phymical Weaknesses, Lack faz: Varicocele, and Pe ae ee ate guarE provisions,we were then compelled to travelover 
Nec Troubles, ‘Treaties, with fall particulars, in- and practical treatise on the laws forerning life, the island for ten days, subsisting on nothing but 
Culing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, with Special Chapters on Gencrative Weakness, Loss shell-fish and seaweed. On the 19th of July 
wert sealed, post free, two stampa—P, J, Murray, ef Vital Force, and practical _etservatiens on we came across another shipwrecked party of 
‘Ligh Holbors, London, W.C. Marriage. Valuable remarks to Weak and Nervous seventeen, the surviving part of th of th 
= Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, shen’ , je crew e 
re ee er erae Fraiss as Geuurts faving perished through exposure. "New, the 
structive, an nterestin, merative ec 0! ur ow, 
CLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: Weakness, and the Cause und Cure of Nervous Bresk- ship was lost on the 23rd of June, and alot of the 
oie aurerd By pests full value per return, or offer down, and Loss of Power in Men.—Sent sealed on cargo, consisting of EPPs's Coco, shed 
at agama, Browning, Actual Manufacturers, receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. 8, 0, A, was washe 
fc treet, London (Estab, 100 years). @ordonholme Dispensary, Bradford Yorks, ashore out of the wreck. There was nothing 


saved except the Cocoa, and we, numbering 


ROSES.—Full instructions for the eultivation twenty-five men, were kept dlive on it up to the 


,VARICOCELE.—Every man onffering from 


a f Roses in order to crow them te the best 20th of August, when we were rescued by the 
ancocee and {te seeom Gebili sntage bed : : 

erreur weakness Gould enttes ing debilit and F dvantage may PS, ene. ve ihe nd we mone steamer * Mercurio,’ of Buenos Aires. 

Os TOIISAl Ane et tea any and eure by the from A. ¥. ‘Sowter, Publiater, if, Hemrietta Street, “Too much praise cannot be given to this 
Fett scaled, post, free two nthe, he Moran, London, W.C. Cocoa. We had a good stock of it there; we 
$y & © Chancery Lane, London, W. used it ina liquid state for drink, we also baked 


_ BABY CARS directfrom factory on sppreval 
serrisge paid 3 we save you Ce in ene £ oo oreasy 
ments from 4/-monthly. Wonderful value. 
»SLRIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few * nd to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 68), ntry. 


it on the fire, which kept us alive and warm 
for 6 weeks on this barren Island, situated ina 
region of perpetual ice and snow.” 


Seightsand Pooket Tricks,” b; CURTAINS AND OURTAIN MATE 
1 y O. Neil. Bend L8.—Consult our Catalogue 142,the most import- 
: to A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Bi {neued, Direct from the Producer, Lace Curtains, 


Muslins, Casement Fabrics. Samples Free, Write to- 
@sy.—Saml. Peach & Sons, The Leoms, Nottinghew. 


MARGATE.—Tho Clarence Boarding Eatablish- 

ment, . LLIARDS—How to play the game. Tan 
beaition fesing Ome z: eck eeainn lest oo eonreaa take “ The Game o Bintar aant Haw 1D 
ery, moderate terma—Apply Managereas. 


ASTROL i 
Daye, Bete. corey Meter tne gee Btreet, London, W.C. a 


fetcre added. Send birth-da 
Clare House, Whitebureh Read, Oaraif, ele. TYRES, 1912.—Prices for % dave 
—_—— oe one 3/-; Tues, @-. Algo Dunlep, Paim-r. 


Lists free.—Gorton, Manufacturer, Wolverhamptcn. 
BLUSHING OURED. — Dector's 


recipe | - order. Testira famous z 

i a onials.—H, Stevens (Box FOOTBALL.—£5,0 winning system. Proofs. 

7 eek Piecadilly, Manchester. me Rever bry forecaste.—élamp, Secretary, 24 Furlong 
ead, London, 


TO AMATEUR PH RAP: ; 
A evita! handbook for emoroens frag ry 4 WEAK MBN, rend for my two Books, FREE. 
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"on, 4 Robertson Avenue, kKdinturgh. An envelope, |», free. 
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HE LIED QUICKLY. 

Presence of mind recently saved 
an actor his gold watch and chain. ; 
While crossing a bridge in a thick night mist a} 
suspicious-looking man suddenly loomed up out 
of the obscurity. 

“Can you tell me the time, guv’nor 
inquired. ; 

“You are too late, my dear sir,” replied the 
actor suavely. “A gentleman who p a 
minute ago stole my watch !” 


Jones: “Do you think the tramp problem will 


ever be solved ?”* . 7 
Brown; “ Not if the tramp has to work it out. 


“T gay, I'd give anything to be as strong and 
healthy as you are,” remarked the lazy man. 
“* What do you live on?” : 

“ Nothing but fruit,” answered the other. 

“ What kind of fruit ?” 

“The fruit of industry,” 
significant reply. 


He: “They say that wedding-rings are going 
out of fashion.” 

She: “Oh, I don’t care. 
pense with the ring, dear, it n 
to me. But why didn’t you give me some warning 
of what you were about to say ? This is so sudden.” | 

Then he thought of home and mother, 
but it was too late. 


ABOUT A BOOK. 
“ Now, here is a book!” exclaimed the 
seedy man as he dashed into the banker's 


private office. 
“Don’t want any books!” grunted the 
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?” he gruffly 


was the brief but 


‘It you wish to dis- 
will make no difference 


banker. . 
“But this one you can’t help being 
interested in.” ' 
“ Haven't time to read books, and——" 


“But I am sure you will take this 
book,” persisted the seedy man. 

“Look here, sir, do you intend to leave 
this room, or must I——” 

“ Don’t need to call the porter; I'll go. 
This is your book, though.” 

iid My book ? 2 

“Yos; your pocket-book. I found it 
in the hall.” Then he vanished. 


Midshipman Easy: “1 wonder what 
people will say when they hear I am going 
to marry old Widow Billyuns ?” 

Lieut. Blunt: “They'll probably 
you're a mariner for moncy. : 


say 


“ Srity boy.” she said, “why did you 
become offended ? Though my words were 
severe, you might have seen that I was 
smiling.’ 

“ Well.” he replied, “ 
small I didn’t notice it.” 


She-: “Isn't it strange that they should 
choose for members of the police-force 
men who are so heavy that they are 
unable to run with any approach tospeed ?”* 

He: “Notatall. If they were sprinters, 
they would be able to get away from a 
disturbance much quicker than they now can!” 


THEN HE MOVED 

THE time was approaching 
old gentleman was listening from a coign of van- 
tage at the head of the stairs. He had been thero 
in his stockinged feet for fully thirty-two minutes. 

The young man still lingered at the front door 
with the old gentleman’s fair daughter. As a 
lingerer he was a glittering success, and he was 
aided and abetted by the | 

This was known to the old man, as well as several 
other interesting things. That’s why he became 
more and more weary as the time wore on. At 
last he heard o shuffling of fect and other curious 
sounds. 

“It’s so hard to say good-night, darling,” the 
young man said dismally. And the girl believed 

, every word he uttered, as they always do before 
matrimony gets in its baleful work. 

“Don’t say it, George!" sang out the old man 
in desperation. ‘‘ Wait three minutes longer, and 
a good morning !* 

t was then that the impediment in George’s speech 
was removed, and, with at least two-and-a-half 
minutes to spare, the girl closed the front door, and 
aL had vanished into the stilly darkness 
without. 


your mouth is so 


‘midnight. The 


For the best answers I will give three handbags. 


ww 


; THE MARTYR. 

“ Beers,” she said, in a low voice, “ would you 
make a great sacrifice for my happiness ? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Would you give up smoking for 

“ Give up em>king for your sake ? 
Then, after a silence, he exclaimed hoarse 
can refuse you nothing. I will give up smokin; 
your sake. Hercafter, when. I smoke, it wil 
for my own sake!” 


my sake ? 
iy Mere rr 
a for 
be 


. “How is the earth divided ?” asked the confi- 
dent teacher of his olass before the examiners. 

“ By earthquakes, sir,” was the prompt answer 
from one of tho most eager of pupils. 


| 
NO FIGHTING MAN. 

Tux county-court judge was one of those peace- 
loving men who hate to see their fellowmen 
get tangled up in long legal wrangles. 

“Don’t you think,* he asked, after he had 
heard a statement of the case, “ that this is some- 
thing that could be settled out of court ?” 

“Gan’t be done, your honour,” replied one of 
the litigants promptly. “I thought of that, but 
the coward won't fight.” | 


eas) tall 
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iy 
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Tourist tel say, why is there no railing fixed on the edge of thishorrible 


Guide: “Well, you cee, the more strangers fall over and break their 
necks the more famous the precipice becomes.” 


SPITEFUL. 
Magistrate : “‘ You say you are not a vagrant ?”’ 
Samuels “ No, sir." 
M. 1“ Did any motive bring you to this district ?” 
8.7 “ Yes, sir.” ; . 
M.: “ What?” 
8. : “ Locomotive.” ' 
M. : “Six months’ hard.” 


NOT BAD FOR A GLANCE. 
Papa : “ By the way, who is the lady that bowed 
to us as we left the carriage ?” 
Dorothy s ‘The one with the black silk skirt, 


the rose petticoat, silk blouse, purple collarette | 


with silver clasp, tan coat, black hat with purple 
tips, carrying & silver-trimmed card-case ?” 
Papa 2 % Yes,” 
Dorothy: “1 don’t know;°I only caught a 
glimpse of her." 


OFFERED BELOW. 


Mark postcards 


estlels i 
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WEEK ENDING 
Fess. 29, 1912. 


THE FOAMING WINE. 

“Tueee is one thing,” said {!. 
heavy-man of the theatrical compa:.,, 
“that'll have to be attended to." 

“‘ What is it?" asked the stage-manager. 

“You remember the scene in which I pledge 1}, 
princess’s health in this crystal goblet of foamin - 
wine ?”* 

oe Yes.”* 

“ Well, you can do one of three things. Yu. 
can make that cold tea weaker, put some sugar in 
it, or else get some man who isn’t in danger of 
making a wry face to play the part.” 


i 3“ Was Jimmy Jinks angry at the result of lis 


interview with Jenny Jaggs’ father ?” 
“ Well, he did say he felt quite put out.” 


Would-be Purchasers ‘‘ These cigars are small-r 
than usual.” 

Tobacconist : “Yes, you see the cigar manu. 
facturer noticed that the last inch of the ciz.irs 
is always thrown away, 80 he makes them iw 
that much shorter.” 


Jenks ; “ Why on earth did you laugh so heartily 
at that ancient jest of Borem’s ?” 

Wise; ‘In self-defence.” 

Jenks ; “In self-defence ? ” 

Wise: ‘Yes; if I hadn’t laughed so he wou! 
have repeated the thing, thinking I hadi t 
seen the point.” 


HER OPPORTUNITY. 

Tue other night opposite a cheap-ji-k 
butcher's shop stood an old woman tryiiz 
to strike a fine bargain for some piece: of 
mutton. 

Butcher : “ Here, give us ninepence.” 

The woman demurred. 

Butcher : “* Well, six 

She shook her he 
much.” 

Butcher : “ Give us threepence, then.” 

She murmured something. 

Whereupon the butcher, with a look ot 
pity on his rough face shouted : 

“Too much still? Here, woman, I'll 
look t’other way for two minutes, and 
then you can sneak ‘em for nothing.” 


Kindly Visitor (noticing the em}'y 
cage): ‘Did your canary die a natur! 
death ?” 

Little Reginalg (promptly): “Yes, the 
cat ate him.” 


“Ma,” said the little boy, rushing in‘o 
the kitchen, “Mrs. Prune next door wants 
to borrow your flat irons. Says she wai:!s 
to throw them at a cat.” 

“The nerve of it!” replied his mother. 

“ But that ain’t the worst of it, ma.” 

“ What else ?” 

“Tt is our cat that she wants to thr 
them at.” 


nce then!” 
as if to say, “To 


“Iw looking over this paper find t it 
Mr. Proscklycswicz Igualinczinski and \!' 
Malooloozek Winskaddiakowski are eng..c'l 

to be married.” . 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 

“Why ? What interest have you in it? 
you know them ?™ 
“No, but I consider it a matter for pu’: 
rojoicing that these two names are to be made or. ’ 


No 


HE PASSED ALL RIGHT. 7 
“ BeroreE permitting you to pass to the front. 
said the Italian officer to the war correspond:nt. 
“I desire to know whether you are qualiiiv! !o 
report our actions in the field. ; 
The war correspondent bowed and awaited! 1"? 
pleasure of the great man. 
“In the first place,” continued the soldier. ” [ 


should like a definition of the phrase ‘fie! 
vod 


’ 


atrocity. . ‘ 
The correspondent smiled, as if he consi! 
the question altogether too easy. 
“‘iendish atrocities," he said, 
committed by the other side.” 
“ Correct,’ returned the officer. 
is just vengeance ?™ , 
** Just vengeance,” answered the correspo"” ute 
“is the term used to designate murders comm!" 
by our side.” ' il 
“Correct again,” returned the officer. ; Rs 
ame you an order that will take you through a! '"° 
ines.” 


“are murs 


“Now, wliat 


“Panga.” (See page 880. 
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I am the ONLY man in the 
world who eels ALL the best 


high-grade Coventry cycles at 

pounds below maker's pices. WRITE 
Brand new 1911 ROVER, FoR 

COVENTRY - CHALLENGE, FREE 


SWIFT, PREMIER, PROGRESS, lusts. 
QUADRANT, REMINGTON, 
OENTAUR and SINGER cycles 
supplied at 5S. monthly. 
Deposit only has to be paid 
Dbefore the machine is dis- 
patched on approval, and I give 
a TWELVE YEARS’ guarantee, 


EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
WANTS ONE! 


We bare, boaght Manufac'urer’s 
Large Stook of Ladies’ Over- 

‘== |(FLOOR POLISH 
Beautifies aud preserves Wood Flooring=, 


Linoleums, &c. In tins, 6d. &1/-. Made 
at Sheffield and sold at all wot Sheffield and sold at all stores, ete. ete. 


= EA GEE am Send tor Free Book giving A iz 

fi siileuaractt EXKCH’S 
the World-famous 

RS FON ye and Fits. 
Simple Home Trastpen 
2% years’ eaccems. Teati- 
from 

ally parts of the 

wre at one to 

REMEDIES : i, 


38D South Frederick Street, Dub 


BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


Brooks’ Appliance. New 
discovery. Womierful. No 
obnoxious sprit.gs or; ais, f 
Automatic Air Cuthior.*. 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 
No salves, Ne Lies. 
Durable. Cheap, 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUE FREF. 


While they last | Bo tm time and 
secure a Big Bargain. Special 
Offer 2 for 2/8111 
Free Gift of nevely Pearl 


Stoned with en each B Ord Ti Ti 


rack Or 8/8 tase 
TULL LENGTH 5 YARDS Lens, 
Lovely Now Designs. signs. Superior Quality. 


Pig £a'e Catalogue Drape 
Lat. st Noveltfes wing Dopartm beta pte 


THELEEDS ARMAS CO. (Dept. 10), 
3 Raven Road, Leeds. 


Pertugel S:rect), Kin ci) N 
SS TS Re + SE 
Imperiais Silver Engitsh  ( 
ig British-made, has jewelled escapement, Autc- 


matic Chronumeter Ralance, Breguet Naverring (ff 
and all recent perfectiors. Warranted $ Years 


WE DELIVER tmis magnis- 
cent English Levers to all 
approved orders for 
2/6 with order, and /@ 
if satisfied alter ex- 
amination. pay 
B/@ on daivery and balance 


will i pen bared 

f feng deposit, ighest 
Baie -made ct meas 
Coventry ers? 
Warranted Veer, in 10 momily payments ot 4/- 
pean T) re, ro berpael refunded if the Watch is 


tisfactar 
£2-1 oo ie mt for Cash, 


'@ Discount for Cash. 
CASH OR BASY PAYMENTS. AT. 
tito eg CATALOGUE FRE® 


miles 


and 
a Tee ee Mot AC. 
‘or-Cycles 


MEAD! PTS etllheoo. 


SNUFF 
the Reliable Preventive and Cure for 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED 

COMPLAINTS. 


All Chemists 1/1} per box.* Unsolicited testimonials received 
ema ftom all aie 


“Lu. KU,” 
ARCADE BUILDINGS, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
ileats (adie & deen pens diaseeemna ues anneal 


~ 
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FREE GIFTS 


. FOR EVERY READER - 
ASS 


WORTH OF 
VALUABLE PRIZES 

From which to Choose in Popular 
PLEASANT HOME COMPETITION. 


No Entrance Fee, but a Free 
Gift to All Who Join Now. 


Y entering to-day a simple competition that will 
B adab hd of intense interest to every member of the 
family — father, mother, grown- up sons and 
daughters, and even the younger members of the family— 
you may secure a handsome and valuable prize which you 
may t yourself to exactly please your own wishes. 


Have you the ambition to possess an up-to-date motor bicycle 
or would you like an apright grand plano? Would you like te 
possess one of those beantifully-fitted dressing cascs, or for a 
lady a spleadid first quality electro-platcd tea set, a handsome 
properiy-fitted bag,a charming picture for the home, or for the 
youoger members of the family a full-sized cricket set with 
eee, pats bats, ball, pad, gloves, and bag complete, or a 


nt a 


= iif Eats 


Any of these delightful prizes you msy secnre b 
entering the home competition here annonnced, whic 
is designed in such a mauner as to bring each day a new 
pleasure for young and old, and at the same time bel 
them to secure thit robust health, that strength ani 
stainina, that commands euccess in life. 


THE NEW HOME COMPETITION FOR 
EVERYGNE TO ENTER. 


-COMMENCES TO-DAY WITH A FREE GIFT 
TO EVERY READER. 


To enter this splen7id competition 21] vou have to do 
is to fill in, cut out und send as directed the coupon 
given below, You will at once receive by return of post 
the valualle free yift of a seven days’ free use of » pir 
of the famous Sandow Grip Dumb-beils, the wonderful 
health and strength assuring invention of thet master 
mind and perfectly physically developed genius, Mr, 
Eugen Sandow. 

A pair of the Wonderful Spring Drimb-! e2!s will be 
sent entirely as a FREE TRIAL GIFT for seven days, 
Post Free, and you are under no obligation wiatever, 
The coupon below ia the only thing necded to secure 
this opportunity. 


With every pair will be seat a Booklet of Exercises, showing 
fa detail the way to perform each of the original exercises of 
the Sandow system, also a Chart showlag how macy times 
each exercise should be done daily by the avernse man or 

outh, together with hiats on how, whea, or where to exercise, 
bow t te oc a cold bath, and other useful information. 
contains One Month's initiatory Course of 


Rureleoss suitable for the average man or youth, and it bes 
been carefully prepared by Mr. Sandow for preseatation aad 
use with every pair of the Grip Dumb-bells. 
With the Damb-belis will also be seat a splendidly 
Illustrated Albom Showing the Hundreds of 
Valuable Prizes that you may easily secure, 


This album packed with illustrations from page to page gives you the full particulars of the 
interesting competition which young and pla will enjoy, and tells you how you may secure 
any of the prizes. 


You need not keep the Dumb-bells after seven 4 unless you wish, but if, after using shee 
Dumb-bells for SEVEN DAYS ENTIRELY FREE, you decide to keep them, send a de 
of 2s. 6d. and promise to pay the remainder of the price ut the rate of 2s, 6d. per month, w 

only means the small sun of ONE PENNY PER DAY. 


FILL IN, CUT OUT, AND POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 
ee ae Cae ee a ee a ee 


SANDOW'S GRIP DUMB-BELLS & BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED ALBUM. 


FREE-BY-POST COUPON. 
Room 53, Sondow Hall, Bury Street, London, W.C. Date 


2q]2 
ole 


Gentlemen,—PIcase send me by return one pair of your Spring Grip Dumb belis. 
GENTLEMEN'’S......... 12/6 Suitable for age 18 and upwards, 
FOUR - 10,6 Suitable for aye 14 to 18. 

LADIES’. - 10/6 Suitable for aye 16 and upwards, 


This order is given on condition that, after seven days’ free trial, should [decide not 
to keep the Dumb-bells, I may return them immediately to Sau: low Hull, end no chine 
whatsoever will be made ; also copy of the Illustrated AlLu:m of Valuable Prizes with 
particulars of the new competition. 


FREE Signed.................. NUK GREATEST IRE U SOE R SERA TANG ESEROGN TA BBO sssocese 
TRIAL. Address. 


¥ lease c cross 8 oUt # sizes not require: a, 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


t ds ale. 
- *“Wach the waksle and tie it in bundles. Boil 


in salted water for a quarter of an hour, then drain 
and put into a saucepan with as much brown 
geavy as will cover it. Stew gently till tender. 
Place it on @ hot dish and stir a little lemon juice 
into the sauce and pour it over. 


Cocoanut Biscuits. 

Take the whites of two eggs and beat them to 
a stiff froth, then mix together half a pound of 
caster sugar with half a pound of cocoanut. Stir 
this into the whisked eggs and form ae small 
cones. Place them on a buttered baking-tin, and 
bake in a hot oven for half an hour. 


Apple Charlotte. 7 
"Peel, core, and slice one pound of cooking 
apples. Chop four ounces of beef suet and mix 
with six ounces of breadcrumbs. Butter a pie- 
dish and sprinkle it with alternate layers of bread- 
crumbs and suet and appt. Then a layer of 
currants, and sprinkle each layer with sugar and 
a little grated lemon peel. Reservo sufficient 
‘breadcrumbs for the top layer and place a tiny 
Dit of butter here and there. Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour and a quarter. To serve, turn 
mould on a hot dish and sprinkle with caster 
sugar flavoured with cinnamon. Two ounces of 
currants should be allowed for the above quantitics 
with four ounces of caster sugar. 


3 Ways of Using Up " Left-overs.” 
a Ing u 
Devens nite ins of any cold irish etew). 

Take the remains of any cold Irish stew and 
lay it at the bottom of a pie-dish. Cover with a 
layer of thinly-sliced apples and tomatoes, repeat 
-the layers till the dish is full, add a little brown 
gravy, and cover with a short dripping crust. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Beef Soup (made from the remains of a cold beef- 
gtcak pudding). . 

Place the remains of the beefsteak pudding in 
a little stock, add sufScient vegetables (carrots, etc.) 
t> flavour it and boil until it is soft. Pass through 
a sieve. Then return to the saucepan, heat and 

orve. 
Seappilon Fritters (from the remains of a semolina 
pudding). 

Cut the cold pudding into slices half an inch 
thick and about two inches long. Roll them in a 
litle flour and brush over with a beaten egg. Dip 
in fresh breadcrumbs which have been rubbed 
through a sieve. Fry in deep fat till they are a 
golden brown, drain on kitchen paper, an before 
serving dust with caster sugar, and placa a little 
apricot jam in the centre of each, 


3 Luncheon or Supper Dishes. 

Stewed Cheese (an excellent way of using up 
stale cheese). 
Cut up the cheese into very small pieces and 
aes in a small saucepan with a small quantity of 
utter. Stew till the cheess and butter are of the 
same consistency, add a small 
Worcester sauce, and serve very hot. 
ry s 

Conmmainaar ofthe fisne “> °F Using OF the 
Take any cold fish and remove all bones. Cut 
it up small and place it in scallop shells or small 
sauccrs ; sprinkle a few breadcrumbs over the top, 
add a very little sauce to each saucer, and place a 
small piece of butter on the top of cach. Season 

with pepper and salt, and warm ip the oven, 


Macaronl (in real Italian fashion). 

Boil one teacupful of macaroni until tender, 
then strain it off and put it into a stewpan with a 
little butter, pepper and salt. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of tomato pulp (which can be bought at any 

rocer’s in @ tin). Serve very hot with grated 
armesan cheese in a separate dish. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


OZERINE has cured pemanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


quantity of 


4ny reader who sends ws an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will 
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NOTES PAGE. Conducted | by Isobel, 


A COLD NIGHT HINT. 

Most people when intending to warm a bed 
with stone or glass bottles lay them down fiat 
in the manner shown in the top sketch. 

This is a t mistake. The correct way 
is to take the bottles, the hotter the better, fill 
them with hot water, and stand them upright in 
the bed. 

The bedclothes should then be drawn lightly 
over them, as in the lower picture. ; 

The advantage of this is that the warm air 


circulates freely over the bed and warms the whole 
of it. 

In this way unused beds can be thoroughly 
aired during the winter months. (Prize awarded 
to Mas. F. Recorps, Murieth, Waterbank Road, 
Sheringham, Norfolk.) 


Miss LYDIA KYASHT, 


the famous Russian dancer, has designed a 
CHARMING WRAP COAT 


suitable for day or evening wear. A Free 
Paper Pattern of it is Given Away with 
every copy of 


HOME NOTES 


Out next Thursday, 29th February. Price 1d. 


TO REACH A MAN'S HEART. 
By " Married-at-Twenty-one.” 


Toe way to reach a man’s heart is not 
necessarily through his stomach. This brutal 
truth only applies to men after they turn thirty- 
five. Under this age, and frequently over it, 
the golden key which unlocks the shut door is 
sympathy. 

Not bright eyes, golden hair, rosy cheeks, trim 
waist, good temper, though all these help; but 
the one thing which is enough without any of these 
charms—and without which they are usually of no 
avail—is sympathy. 

I used to wonder onco upon a time how it was 
that one of the plainest girls I knew had on an 
average four proposals a year, while others who 
were dashing, stylish, and far more accomplished, 
never got one. ‘Then one day I saw her with a man 
and I knew at once how it was. She had brown, 
abe eyes, and all the while he was talking she 

ept them fixed on his face, with an expression of 
breathless interest, 

He was talking about tho trouble he had had 
in business owing to his partner being a man of 
violent temper, and the worry his typewriter had 
been; it wasn’t at all interesting, and he was 
obviously talking because he wanted to get it 
“ off his chest,” not with any idea of amusing 
or interesting his companion. 

Most girls would have been horribly bored, and 
would have yawned discreetly or made an 
irrelevant remark about another girl’s hat, but 
she listened with what the novelists call ‘‘ her 
heart in her eyes.” 

It isn’t as easy to sympathise as it sounds. 
First of all it means being able to look at things 
from another person’s point of view. Then it 
means actually identifying oneself with their 
troubles and joys, it means putting self and the 
things which interest and concern self into the 
background and keeping them there. 

You can’t realise what sympathy does for a 
man. It nerves him to bear a brave front, to 
conquer despondency. perhaps to throw off despair. 
It makes him do the work of three men with a 
light heart, 


WEEK ENDING 
Fen. 29, 11). 


HOME HINTS. 


To Keep Kitchen Tables White, 
Scrub them with soap and wood aslics 


To Keep Milk Presh, 

Stir a pinch of borax into it and it wi) 
for some time. : 
When Bolling a Suet Pudding, 

Put an old plate at the bottom of thes»: 

This will prevent the pudding from sticking. 
To Curea Bilious Headache, 

Take a cup of black, unsweetened cof». :, 
which the juice of half a lemon has been addc.!, 
Oranges and Lemons 

Which are to be kept for any length o/ 1:,. 
should be hung in a wire net in a cool, airy pl. ., 


To Cleah Japanned Trays 

Rub with a rag. dipped in olive oil, then p.!'., 
with a soft flannel. Never allow water to tou, 
the enamel. 

Do Not Leave a Spoon 

In any saucepan whose contents you roqirs 
to boil quickly, as the spoon conducts the heat aw. 
from the liquid. : 
When Washing Matting, 

Add a handful of salt and a teaspoon!:! of 
borax to the water. This will brighten oJ 
preserve the colours. 

TO Remove the Smell of Pish from Porks 

Wash the forks in hot water, then ren vo 
from the water, and rub over with a tiny ji» 
of butter. Wash again and all smell will u.s- 
appear. 

When Making Custards 

Use the yolks of the eggs only. The whits 
should be saved. They add nothing to the flav. 
of the custard and will be found most useful {or 
clearing soups. 

To Preserve Eggs. 

Fill a wooden box with ofdinary salt, sm-ir 
each egg over with olive oil, and place it in the ».!t 
with the pointed end downwa Eggs treai.l 
in this way will keep fresh for some time. 

When Making Bread and Butter Pudding, 

Sprinkle each slice of bread and butter w.:" 
desiccated cocoanut instead of currants, and «i: « 
some onthe top. This will make a change from "3 
ordinary pudding, and will be found very tas!). 
Home-made Camphorated Oil. 

Put half a pound of olive oil into a jar wi 
one ounce of camphor broken small. Place ti:: 
jar into a saucopan of boiling water, and s: 
occasionally until dissolved. Bottle for us. - 
(Reply to A READER.) 


5 Hints on Making Pastry. 

The Dripping : 

Or butter should be rubbed into the flour 1 
the tips of the fingers, not the palms of the | |... 
The Water 

Should be added gradually but quichly ( 
prevent hard lumps from forming. 
A Kolfe 

Should be used for mixing, 

The Paste. : 
Should be rolled forwards and the rellius-).9 
lifted after each roll. 
Paste to which Baking-powder 

Has been added should be placed in theo" 
as quickly as possible, otherwise the effect wt '-: 
baking-powder will be wasted. 


CATARRHAL BRONCHITIS. 


Nearly Choked. Suffered Years. Cured by 
VENO'’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Mrs. E. Wood, 65 Mount Street, Northw:™' 
Hanley, writes: “I suffered terribly !"" 
catarrhal bronchitis, and nothing did me -") 

. I was confined to bed, and thought e' 
minute I would choke with the accumulatio! ‘ 
phlegm in the head and throat. I tried differ’: 
sorta of medicines, but got worse, and I beg" 4 
think there was no cure for me, but at lat 
took Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, and ee 
bottle made an improvement, so considering '™". 
I had been bad for years, the cure is a mac" 
Writing six years later, Mrs. Wood says 
have had no return whatever of my trouble +" 
being cured by Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure 


; an 
iti. 


Veno's Lightning Cough Cure is a safe 
certain remedy for coughs and colds, brone 
asthma, catarrh, and all chest and throat tro’! 

Price 944., 1a. 14d., and 2s. 9d. of all ches 3* 


receive a handsome pair of sciss’* 
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Wirk ENDING Pearso 


Pe a, 1912. n’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement 


past th LOR POSTING SATURDAY, MARCH ud, 


1000 Unique 18-ct. Gold-Cased Japanese Charms to be given away. WINER ———_——=> ) 
| GLOBE META: 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS. 
COMPLEXION AND PRETTY FURS. 


A PRETTY > — 
Paste « Liquid P OL! SH 
Make your children happy 
, and save half the work of polishing by using GLOBE 
ablets, 1/3, postage free. 


re Perfection ot Japanese Tollet Soaps. Box of 3 4 and saving the lids, coupons, etc., for the 


. Se'aaercaa eee =| 1 PANT) PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


ond Prize, BEAUTIFUL MINK COAT- - - ” 75 Ow 
avd Prize, HANDSOME PERSIAN LAMB COAT ,, 5s 

A PRIZE FOR EVERYBODY. SIMPLE AND EASY. 
IN ADDITION TO 


£200 Cash Prizes 


Sth Prize, ELEGANT SABLE SET- - - - , #0 
and 245 CONSOLATION PRIZES of BEAUTIFUL FURS, &c. 

there are thousands of other prizes including special ones 

for the children. 


In no other Lag em the world are the women more famous for the delicate and 
ir complexions than Japan, and without exception no other 

i imatic conditions. « 

twithstanding, however, the intense bitter coldness of their winter and the 

sorching, oppressive heat of their summer, the refinel, distinguished charm and the 

velvety peach-like softness of the women’s complexions are famous the whole world over. 


foods so prevalent in this country. They are ht from childhood to use a pure 808; 
and Adori is acknowledged to be the of al ly recent! 
1 


Japanese toilet soaps. On : 
found to be of such incomparable purity =a 
Exquisitely and daintily perfumed, it 


senders of the prettiest three Christian names for a girl. 
Which do you think would be the prettiest ? Names such as Gertrude, Ivy, Jessie, 
itiie, Lillie, Mary, Nellie are all pretty, but you must know many such pretty or 


rnames. 


“A committee of the prettiest actresses in London, including Miss Ada Blanche, 
ps Florence Smithson, Miss Claire Romaine, Miss Madoline Rees, Miss Queenie Leighton, 
Miss f 


on Concanen, &c., will act as judges of the competition, and prizes will be awarded 
cr of merit as they decide, and whose decision must be accepted as final. Winners’ 
natures will be posted direct to every customer 

‘The Covapetition will close for Pearson’s readers Saturday, March 2nd, and us this 
veetseinent cannot ap} again it is advisable that orders should be posted at once. 

The first 1,000 fs pia of Pearson’s Weekly purchasing Two Boxes of Adori Toilet 
Scan \2s. 6¢., postage free), or one bottle of Adori Perfume (2s. 6d., postage free) will be 
peseuted with a quaint Japanese gold-cased wish charm, the first consignment of which 
ever hoonght to Europe we have secured. These are worth considerably more than the 
2.0! vweure charging for the soap or perfume, but we are satisfied that they will secare 
for 1 attractive advertisement. As nothing of this description has ever been seen in 
this country before, readers anxious to secure one should post their order per return of 
rest, tho number at our disposal being limited. 


. LETTERS FROM DELIGHTED PRIZE WINNERS. 
MRS. WITHINGTON, The Vicarage, Great Ayton, Yorks, writes : 

“Mrs. Withington wishes to acknowledge with thanks the handsome set 
of furs which she received this morning from the Adori Manufacturing Com- 
puny, as their third prize awarded to her in the name competition of 
December last. She encloses pustal order for 38. for further tablets of soap 
aud names for the new competition.” 

MNS. S. MORLEY, Soberton Vicarage, Pentrick, Hants, writes : 

Dear Sir,—d have just received the beautiful fur stole and muff you hate 
i gcnerously sent me as a Consolation Prize, and although our post goes out 
a’riost immediately, I must send you my heartiest and most sincere thanks for 
tt, and assure you that I will, as far as it lies tn my power, make your 
Adori Soep known, and we will certainly send you an order from time to 
tim e. Again thanking you must heartily.” 

MISS QUEENIE LEIGHTON ges Drury Lane), writes: 

‘Dear Sirs,—I feel must send you a little letter to tell you how 
delighted I am with the Adgri Soap. It is delightful to use, and a bath with 
Adori is the most refreshing thing I know. Everyone who values their com- 
plerion owes you a debt of gratitude for introducing Adoré Soap. I can 
hardly realise my good luck in winning the lovely white Fox Set. It is 
wonderful, and seems absurd that such a valuable thing can be won for 6d. 
A thousand thanks.” : 

Nt RSE HOSKISON, 20 Battersea Rise, Clapham Common, S.W., writes: 

; Dear Sirs,—Thank you so much for the beautiful furs you have sent me. 
They are indeed grand, and I tish the Adori the best of luck; and I will 
do my very best to push it, as well as use tt myself. I hare enclosed other 

- orders, as well as given forms arcay.” 
MRS, C. HILL, Police Station, Eriswell, Brandon, Suffolk, writes : 

a Dear Sir,—I most respectfully beg to acknowledge receipt of set of furs 
which have been awarded to me as Ninth Prize in Adori Competition No. 1, 
ai d for which I thank you very, much. I sincerely trust that the Adori firm 
wry have @ very prosperous year. Again thanking you for my magnificent 


price.” 


FOR THE BOYS: FOR THE GIRLS: 


Steam Engines, Trains, Dolls, Doll’s Houses, Doll's 
Soldiers, Magic Lanterns, Mailcarts, Doll’s Bedsteads, 
Carpentry Tools, Fretwork Girls’ Sewing Machines, 
Outfits, etc. etc., etc. 


These will be given to those sending in the greatest value of 
lids, coupons, etc. taken from the following Globe Specialities 


HOW TO GBTAIN A PRIZE. 


To obtain a prize send any of the following, carriage paid, by July Ist. 
1912, to Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. See that your name and 
address, plainly written, is enclosed in every parcel. 


Lids (marked “Made in England"’) taken from 2d., 4d., 1/- and 2!- tins 
of Globe Paste Metal Polish and from 44d. tins of Globin Shoe Polish. 
(Lids from 14. tins of Globe or Globin not accepted), 


Scrow-Caps (s!amped 2d., 6d., 1/- etc.) from all sizes Giobe Lig- 
uid Metal Pclish. 


Goupons attached to 6d. & 1]- packets Globe Plate Powder and 
printed on 1d. and 2d. packets “Golden Palm’ Baking Powder. ~ 


Special Notice. 1 connection with last year’s Prize Scheme, 
coupons were placed inside the Globe Paste tins and attached to the bot- 
tom of Globe Liquid cans. If you buy atin cr can bearing a coupon 
send the coupon, and not the lid or screw cap. Lids not bear.ng the 
words Made in England" or screw-caps not stamped with the price 
will not be accepted, 


Remember, there is a prize for everybody 
sending in coupons, etc. to the value of 8/- 


Send postcard to-day ‘or full list of prizes and conditions 
free on request, or ask your dealer for a copy. 


Closing Day, July 1st, 1912. 


Globe is the polish that gives the 
biggest shine with the least trouble. 
And the shine lasts so that polishing 
day comes only half as often. And 
Globe is made in England. 


SS hc Rs Se AS 
ORDER FORM. Pearson's Weekly. 
T enclose Postal Order and stamps for 1s. 3d., for which please send me (postage paid) 


one Pox of Adori Toilet Soap. I think the three prettiest Christian names for a girl are : 


ied BELECTION): Vi. wceccccvmnantiewns Raeciimavinsaan Iarmonnnenees RAIMES & C0. LTD., BOW, LONDON. E 
(98D SELECTION). Low.ccecsceseesteee 2 3 
UBD: SELECTION): Uo weprqurcisarecaoim, Reminanvecmnaserny Slocincsacsonenmainas 

Feo. Nawe of 

Aopresa i, doacisruaneene _. 

ANREE SELECTIONS OF 3 NAMES ARE ALLOWED FOR EACH BOX OF 


AbO 
Rl SOAP OR EACH BOTTLE OF ADORI PERFUME PURCHASED, 
AD Selections for additional purchases may be written on plain paper. 
ORI, King’s House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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WORD SELECTED 
Editor ial Interesting 


4 MIDDLES' WILL BOOM, 

Do you “Middle”? If not, why not? You 
can’t say you can’t, because you can. It’s the 
simplest competition ever devised. Those of you 
who have never won a prize before in your lives 
might win a good sum of money this way. It’s the 
very competition for you. Turn to the first page 
and see if I’m not right ! 


MAKE A HABIT OF IT. 

On this page you will find a second list of readers 
who have carried their Pearson's in their hands and 
have been rewarded by meeting onc of the P.W. 
men. These pleasant little meetings have taken 
place in tea-shops, on "buses, in the Tube, and in 
the street. Give Ir Ur writes to tell me that he 
carried his copy about with him for a whole day, 
but didn’t meot the P.W. man. But that’s very 
carly to give up, isn’t it? Your turn is bound to 
come soon, Give It Ur. I’m going to distribute 
these gifts, as the song has it, “for months and 
months and months.” So cheer up! You'll see 
another long list of names next week, and perhaps 
your own will be included. 


NAW POOTLINE PRIZES. ; 

By the way, there are prizes for almost everyone's 
taste in this week’s Footline Contests. These little 
Sih, gente are ech extremely popular, and a 
steady stream of prizss loaves the P.W. office 
every week. Just have a glance through this 
week’s contests and see if you can’t win something. 


SHOULD HUSBANDS OPEN THEIR WIVES’ 
LETTERS? 

* Tnrs question which I put to my lad 

the footlines the other week has beonigh 

crop of replies. 


MIDDLE” 


readers in 
t me a big 


2 
Great diversity of opinion has been expressed on’ 


the subject, and I don’t think I can do better than 
quote one or two of the letters. 

. One lady writes in the affirmative, because she 
thinks it leads to happiness in the home. 

““Yes,’”’ she Ls “I really think that husbands 
should be allo to open their wives’ letters, as 
I consider it essential to their happiness that there 
should be no secrets between them. If we allowed 
our husbands this privilege more often, I think 
we should see many more happy homes.” 

On the other hand, another lady implies that the 
husband’s interference would lead to unhappiness, 
as it indicates a lack of trust: 

“Apart from the lack of trust implied by the 
act,” writes this lady, ‘“‘ there is another aspect. 
In feminine confidences little things are mentioned 
—harmless themselves—that would embarrass the 
writer if she thought a masculine eye would peruse 
them. Trust your wife ; she has to trust you a lot.” 


WHY WORK? 

Tax Footline Contest in which I invited reasons 
why work should be abolished apparently touched 
a sympathetic chord in my readers, judging from 
the numorous replies I have received. a 

One competitor writes that he thinks work should 
be abolished ‘‘ because in my profession —tramp- 
ing—it is invariably offered instead of money or 
grub by ignorant people.” ; 

“Work should be abolished,” writes another 
reader, “* because naturally we shrink from it, and 
doctors advise us to obey nature.” 

A third reader would abolish work on moral 
grounds. “I am an employé,” he says, “and am 
therefore compelled to do what is declared to be 
wrong—busy myself with another person’s affairs.” 

Awards in Footline Competitions appear on 
page 872. 


THE BOOK THAT WINNERS USB. 

An interesting feature of our Football Skill Com- 
petition has been the unanimous manner in which 
winners have written us testifying to tue help that 
“ Pearson’s Football Annual” gives in forecasting 
the results of the matches. 

Our football handbook is helpful because it 
contains not only numcrous statistics, such as the 
results of lass season’s matches, cup-tie winners, 
and the principal League tables, but it gives a little 
history of each of the leading clubs—tells what they 
have done in the past, where they have failed, and 
where they have been successful, and thus in- 
dicates their “‘ form” for the coming matches of 
the present season. 

We hope to have a good many more fuotball 


contests before the season is over, and if you wish 
to enhance your prospeets of winning our big prize, 


Obviously | oe ular little handbook. 


obtained post paid for 4d. from the Publisher, 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
ARB THEY THE WEAKER SBX? 


have her say 
the weaker sex? I am quite sure that we are 
not weaker in brain power, determination, or anf 
thing, in faot, A 


it all your own way. 
women.” —— 


STRONG-WILLED ; at least, not from you 
but from one of your half of ‘the world’s popu- 
lation. Ladies are very determined, I admit, 
and men are the weaker sex in other ways, but 
why worry 
have misunderstood the way the word is used. 
It is a term used toshow that you should be treated 
with all the courtesy and tenderness of which 


strong, 


stronger sex physically, 
who can twist great, stron 
fingers with ease. Satisfied ? 


OUR SECOND LIST OF GIFT; IWINNERS 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


ou could not do better than’get a copy now of this 


pies of “ Pearson's Football Annual” may be 


is a lady who is determined to 


STRONG-WILLED 
“Why are we called 


as follows: 


except actual physical strengt 
Even there," she adds, “you men haven’t got 
More men die suddenly than 


I am afraid I have heard from you before, | 
rsonally, 


because of the word weaker? You 


brutal man is capable. pou you would 
refer to be called the “gentler half. Finally, 
am prepared to admit that you are — the 

for I know plenty of ladies 
men round their little 


They carried their Pearson's in their hand, 
And this is what we gave them. 


J. W. Roebuck, 90 Park Road, Coventry, Scissors. 
Mre. A. F. Denning, 25 Westgate, Hale, Cheshire, Ladies’ Purse. 
K. May, 65 Serbert Road, Forest Gate, E., Hat Pin. 
W. Bleakley, 144 Wood St., Middleton, Manchester, C:gar Cutter. 
Balham, 8.W., Cigarette Case. 
Bptoa Menor. ., Mat Pin. 


. N.E., Purse. 
Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Pen. 
, 4 Brighten Rd., Mose i Ladies’ Purse. 


. ley Bd. : 
Robinson, 386 Rotton Park Road, "Birmingham, Cigar:ite Case. 


B. ’ 
O. F. Wright, 45 Pitfield Street. Old Street, N., Cigar Cutter. 
ruce, 13 Cor Rd., Lower Edmonton, Ladies’ Puise. 
; Joslin, 124’ Freed Btreet, Paddington, Ww. 


J 

E. 

T. 

6 

H. Rees, 10 Heywath Street, Everton, 

T. Bamber, § Ash Grove, Liscard, Cheshire, . 
©. Wyatt, 48 Vincent 8t., R 8t., Westmins' 0 
T. Pa f wer Edmonton, N., Hat Pin. 
0. % Glendarvon Stzeet, Putney, 9.W., Penknife. 
6. icester, Pipe. 

D Eecles Rd., Lavender Hill, Clapham Juaction, 
Ez. 


Rombio, 9 Blizabeth Btreet, Leicester, Cigarette Once, 
Oa: Archer Street, Camden Town, N.W., Penknife. 

10 Rullord Place, Edgware Road, W., Stylo Pen. 
4 6 Ghrubbery Villas, Bushey Rd., Satien, Surrey, 
F. a Poskitt, 61 Manor Park Bd., Harlesden, N.W., Blue Bird 
Mn, Masters, Northridge, Northiam, Suster, Ladies’ Purre. 

. O. 


Ireland, 33 Shakespeare Street, Bradford, arette Case. 
E. Sunderland, Heather View, Barnoldswick, Silver Peneil 


Mrs, Ward, 41 Honor Oak Pk., Forest Hill, 8.E., Sovereign Purse. 
W. Gfaat, Peareo, 13 Radcliffe Ave., Harlesden, N.W., Stylo Pen. 
So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


CAN PEOPLE LOVE TWICE? 

Szconp-Time is a widow, and she has found 
Number 2. In connection with this interesting 
fact she asks: ‘Do you think a man can love his 
second wife as much as he did his first? I am a 
widow and I have just become engaged to a 
widower. My friends have told me that a man 
can only really love once, and that he is probably 
marrying me simply so that he can have someone 
to look after him and cook for him. They warn 
me that I shall be very unhappy if I persist in 
getting married —.” 

Well, Szconp-Tuafs, the question after all is for you 
to settle. It is always very difficult to interfere in such 
cases as these. Put the question this way: Do you 
love your new lover as much as you did your former 
husband ? In fact, are you likely to love your 
second husband as much as you did your first ? 
If you can answer “Yes,” then there is no 
reason why your second husband should not 
answer “ Yes" to your question. Personally, I do 
not see any reason why one cannot love twice and 
ie o happy with the second lover as with the 

rst. 
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We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only, 
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504 CLAIM 


INSURANCE, 
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EAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE cow 
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1. All answers or 


cards, addressed te the Editor, 

Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
2. You may take part inany nu 
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separate postcard. — 
Ly Tack postcard must bear the usual signature "1" 
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THE ADVANTAGE 


OF BUYING 


ie CHOCOLATES 


Fry's Chocolate Confections are made by BRITISH 
LABOUR in British Factories where the conditions 
are as perfect as human skill and invention can make 
them; the manufactures themselves contain only the 
FINEST INGREDIENTS and are guaranteed 
by the Oldest Firm in the Trade for Purity and General 
Excellence. They are freshly made, daintily packed, 
and superbly boxed. In Open Competition Fry’s Cocoas 


DEM.\:iDS THE VERY BEST COCOA OBTAINABLE- 72/23 
AS iT ‘S A HOUSEHOLD WORD FOR PURITYAEXCELLENCE AWARDS Tmt Ay One 


ky 


akers to H.M. the King, H.M. the Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, and other 
Royal Courts of Europe. 


KE YOU: : 
ME YOUs OWN CIGARETTES. TQ LADIES ! FITNESS 


‘risa Ask for See yon: THE 1.8.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


GR 


3h ‘obaccon! 
ered nr ist, or send | are of priceless value. They afford relief in every 
(ford da. instance, reqpently in afew hours. They cure female Gra 
: class Stamps for Weakness an ities, are safe, gure, and speedy. 
siaking Semple Far superior to Steel, Tansy, etc., and all similar pre- Selections for 
isure’ Maker. parations. Prices, 1s. 3d. and (treble quantity) 2s. 0d., ‘with order and 9 
“Te lag Hs extra strong, 4s. 6d. Post Free in plain wrapper. monthly 5. 
; tis simple and effective. Direct from bean b rpm a 
es ‘ves Cost in first ounce Tobacco | Lady Manageress, The |.R.8. Co. (Dept. C.), cabinet with 
iA y ' GH, 92and 93 Great Russell St. 
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FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE 
FRE canta 1z-ct. Gold fi led 
Signet Ring Free to introduce 

e. name, 
address, P.O. for 104, for 
engraving ini and 5 
Two-initial intertwin monn- 

& gram, Is. 14.—8IMS & MAYE 

(Dept. 57), 418 to 423 Strand. London. 


C.& G. KEARSLEY’S ORIGINAL - 
Widow Welch's 
Female Pills. 
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(AUTIER'S FAMOUS PILLS 
sictont doubt the best femedy 

‘t tered fur Female Weaknesses 
‘qregularities. ‘They are Strong, 
. Sure ond Speedy, ce, under 
1.1/3 and 2/93 extra strong, 4/6. 
| DWIN & Co.. Herb-Drug Stores, 
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at challenging prices 
terms. Write for 
Disc 


free 
CATHERINE KEARSL 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Watering Read. 


Study the Advertisements and when 
writing to advertisers mention “ P.W.” 
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Irresistibl2! 
A dainty spread 


or the 
children’s breads 
It saves the 
butter bill. 


SPEOIAL SAMPLE OFFER 
If your grocer has not 
got **Laitova’’ Lemon 
heese, send us his name 


1 
a 
“y 
and address and 1,;- 
P.O., and we will send 
you two large jars of “Laitova” 
and a pint packet of delicious 
Kkovah Jelly, carriage paid. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Lrtp., 


33 CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER, @ j 
EE 
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$2.2.9.2.9.2.2.9.28.2.9. 


DON’T WORRY 


ne looks forward to wi@a apprehension never happen at all. 


if you can help it. Worry. is disastrous, and half the things o 
No matter what the difficulty my be, fretting will not remove it. 

leave the rést to your good providence. But that does not mean don’t care, 
Strange to say, most people are rather careless in matters of health. 


commion lot of humanity, How many are there who h 


matter calmly, act with your best judgment, and 
don't strive>~ Above all keep strong amd well. 
ts are often disregarded or put up with as the 
ally good ‘appetite? How 
irregularity of the bowels, 


Minor ailmen' 
ave to admit that they seldom possess a re 
discomfort: after eating, 


numerous are those who periodically suffer from biliousness an 
sluggish fiver, lack of energy, and nervous irritability which has its origin in some 
adays frequently overwork themselves, and the stomach and al 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


digestive disturbance ? Men and women nov. - 


lied organs are the first to feel the strain. A timely dose of 


g the system, strengthen. and fortify -it against attack. The 


however, will arrest wrong tendencies at the outset, and by purifyin 
inability to derive the full amount of nourishment from the food 
Disease most readily attacks those who are out of condition. 
Everyone gets out of sorts occasionally. It would be surprising if it were not so. 
organs and speedily restore normal conditions. You may be sure that this remedy which 
will go you good also. Beecham's Pills have the reputation of being worth a guinea a box 

Take a dose now and then when you are not feeling as you would like. You will find that they 


MOLASSINE 


They aid digestion. Keep dogs healthy, and 
their coats and skins in ine condition. 
Eradicate worms and all internal parasites. 
¥ree from drugs and medicaments of any kind. 


Greenwich, 8.E. 


~Columbia-Rena 
a eevee Records rg 


MARVELLOUS VALUE PIT ALL DISC TALKING MACHINES ZG 


CO ne ee Oe 
OCOODD OOO UEDEOEDOCOOPOCNUCRS PROS ORNOO Cae 


SELECTIONS FROM “THE MOUSMc,” 
played by the Regimental Band of H.M. 
SCOTS GUARDS, is che of the Iatest of 
Columbia-Rena Records as 10-inch 2s,. 6d. 
No cther mak: can offer you this record 
playei by this celebrated Regimental Band. 


Columhia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double- 

sided, 28. 6d. each; ond 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. ‘an be played oo 

GRAPH-o-phones, and all makes of gramophones, INSIST upon them. 
: Sold everywhere, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen'l. (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, E.C, 


taken is a fruitful predisposing cause of all kinds of illness. 
very foundation of health and vitality. 
Beecham’s Pills act directly upon the disturbed 
has relieved and cured so many others 

They’‘are the medicine for everybody. 


A good digestion is the 


WILL PUT YOU RIGHT. 
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Dog & Puppy Cakes 


ARE QUITE DIFFERENT- FROM ALL OTHERS 


21/- 
Offered Below Wholesale | 
MONEY RETURNED IN 


THE ONLY FOODS THAT DOGS NEED NOT FULLY SATIS!!! 


Write tor free samples to The Molassine Co., Ltd., 


. FQuwew = Ct; 

2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and « 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets. 
useful blanket, size 60in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White’ Twilled Blankets, thick, 
and comfortablo, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable «\: 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 46in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Biankets, soft Twill make, 
size 82in. by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very warm, 

Coloured 

Warm, Fine Quality 

Crib Blankets, soft 

as velvet, wash well,.and 

beautiful Anish, full size. 


jargain Catalogues of C: 
tels, C ne, B 


F. HODGSON & SONS: 


Importers & Merchants, 


EVERY RECORDA PICKED ONE io 


12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH 


son's Weekly 29/2/1933. 


WOODSLEY ROAT 
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